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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGESBULLETIN. (111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.)—Members of faculties in institutions affiliated with 
the Association of American Colleges have the privilege of a special 
fifty-cent subscription to the Bulletin of that Association. Group 
or individual subscriptions will be received, the only condition being 
that, in order to avoid petty bookkeeping, no remittance shall be 
less than one dollar, 7. e., a single subscription for two years. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNcIL.—The report of the permanent 
secretary to the executive board, dated February 14, discusses a 
very wide range of activities. Some of those of more general interest 
are: The Right to Scientific Property, International Scientific 
Meetings, Research in Colleges, National Research Fellowships, 
and Research Information Service. The Division of Educational 
Relations has endeavored to obtain cooperation of other organiza- 
tions in promoting more general attention to the gifted student 
problem. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 
OF THE EASTERN StaTEs.—The annual meeting was held at the 
University of Virginia, December 2 and 3, and was devoted in part 
to a rather thorough discussion of the extent to which college students 
should bear the cost of their education. The introductory paper 
by Mr. Trevor Arnett reviewed existing conditions with the frequent 
upward tendency of tuition charges and presented the following 
suggestions: 


1. That in colleges of arts and sciences the undergraduate student 
should bear a greater part of the cost than the graduate student. 

2. That the portion of cost borne by the undergraduate student 
should approach the total cost as a limit. 

3. That in the undergraduate colleges, the fee charged should be 
based on the total cost, and should approach it as a limit, and as 
soon as possible should be identical with the total cost. 

4. That in state-supported institutions the same principle should 
be observed—. e., a larger share of the cost should be borne by 
the college student, and a smaller share by the graduate, unless 
the state should feel that to be entirely logical in its theory of pro- 
viding equal and free opportunity for higher education for all, it 
should furnish a portion or all of the living expenses of its students 
if need be, as well as tuition. If the latter plan were followed, the 
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state would need to adopt a basis of selective admission, so that only 
those qualified to benefit by a higher education would be received. 

5. That in the professional schools the cost of education be 
divided between the student and society, in the proportion of bene- 
fits received. The application of this principle would result in 
students in certain professional schools paying all or the major part 
of the cost. 

6. That to enable the student to pay the proportion of cost of 
education chargeable to him, as well as his living expenses if necessary, 
generous use be made of scholarships, student aid and loans, so that 
no worthy student be excluded. 

7. That the principles above enumerated be adopted gradually 
as conditions become suitable. . . 


Several important consequences would probably follow the adop- 
tion of the pay-in-full principle. 


1. Institutions of higher learning would need to appeal to the 
public for funds chiefly for graduate instruction and research, and 
for plant and equipment for undergraduate work. 

2. Colleges would be more anxious to operate on an efficient 
and economical basis, otherwise their fees in comparison with those 
of others better administered would be looked upon unfavorably, 
and they would suffer from competition. 

3. Parents and students would get a clear understanding of 
what a college education costs, and since they would have to pay for 
it or make arrangements to do so, the desire to obtain it would more 
likely be a serious one. 

4. Selective admission would be aided, for the student body 
would more probably be composed of those of earnest purpose, and 
the classes not retarded by those unfitted to do good work. 

5. Colleges should be quite as democratic as they are now, 
for no one should be excluded for financial reasons. Nor should the 
administration of the plan wound sensitive students, since all would 
be on an equality as to fees charged, and the method of providing for 
them would be an individual concern. In our colleges and universities 
the majority of the students at present receive some sort of financial 
aid. Under the new plan the aid would be given to a greater degree. 


An interesting account was given of the placement service of the 
University of Pennsylvania by Director C. E. Clewell, and Professor 
H. R. Wellman of Dartmouth discussed the modern trend of per- 
sonnel work in colleges. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES.—Several conferences of possible 
interest to members of the Association will be held in Europe this 
summer: 
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The International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry will 
meet at The Hague, July 18-20. 

The International Convention on Cancer Research will meet in 
London in July. 

International Congress of Historical Sciences will meet in Oslo, 
August 14-18. 

International Mathematical Congress will meet in Bologna, 
September 3-10. 

The International Medical Congress for Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases will meet in Budapest in September. 

A World Youth Peace Congress will meet at Eerde, Holland, 
August 17-26. 

In addition to the European conferences, the Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Conference will meet in Honolulu, August 2-12. 


SUMMER COURSES IN FoREIGN CoUNTRIES.—Austria: University 
of Vienna, July 16—August 12, German language, lectures in English 
on European civilization, art, music, literature, education, political 
economy, sociology, welfare work. 

England: Cambridge, July 27—August 16, England in the Nine- 
teenth Century; Oxford, see Bulletin for December, 1927. 

France: All French universities, July and August, French language, 
literature, history, civilization; Fontainebleau School of Music and 
Fine Arts, June 25-September 25, courses open to American artists, 
teachers, and advanced students; Strasbourg, courses in French and 
German language, literature, etc. 

Germany: Berlin, Géttingen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Jena, Mar- 
burg, Munich, German language, literature, history, civilization; 
Géttingen, survey of present tendencies in mathematical and physical 
research. 

Hawaii: University of Hawaii, July 2~August 10, international 
relations, Chinese civilization, zoology, botany, economics, educa- 
tion, sociology, psychology, history, special facilities for research 
in botany, chemistry, education, entomology, physics, psychology. 

Holland: Academy of International Law, the Hague, July and 
August (in French), historical development of international law, 
principles of public and private international law, international 
administrative law, commercial and economic international law, 
penal international law, the law of war. 

Italy: American Academy in Rome, July 2-August 10, unified 
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course to acquaint teachers and graduate students with Rome; 
University of Rome and Royal Italian University for Foreigners 
at Perugia, Italian language, history, history of art, literature. 

Mexico: National University of Mexico, July 2-August 15, 
Spanish language, literature, Mexican history, art, literature, civili- 
zation. 

Spain: University of Madrid, July 9-August 4, Spanish language, 
literature, history, geography, art, music, life and customs. 

Switzerland: University of Geneva, July 10—August 2, French 
language and literature for Americans, July 10-September 10, 
botany for advanced students, July 9-22, advanced geology; Geneva 
School of International Studies, July 10-close of Assembly, co- 
ordination and contact courses, special courses for teachers dealing 
with international aspects of educational problems; University 
of Lausanne, July 12—August 22, French language, grammar, pho- 
netics. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EpucaTion.—The International 
Bureau of Education established at Geneva in 1925 has now more 
than forty corporations affiliated with it as collective members. 
These include such associations as the International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers, the Junior Red Cross, the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 

The activities of the Bureau fall under three heads: 1. JIJmnfor- 
mation: ‘The Bureau acts as a central clearinghouse for information 
concerning elementary and secondary education, both public and 
private. A quarterly Bulletin is sent to all members and is re- 
produced, wholly or in part, by educational reviews in seven lan- 
guages. An exhibition has been held of textbooks in history, 
geography, and civics, written with the new international outlook, 
and a bibliography of the books, printed in English, French, and 
German, has been circulated. 2. Scientific Research: Research 
initiated or encouraged by the Bureau has led to the publication 
of articles on such topics as Interschool Correspondence Agencies, 
Rural Education, the Training of Teachers of Physical Education 
in different countries, etc. A survey is now being made of the 
education of children twelve to fourteen years old in all countries 
of the world. Problems of child psychology, methods of tests and 
examinations are being studied. 3. Coordination: The Bureau works 
to coordinate the efforts of institutions or societies dealing with the 
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same questions or working in associated fields. It arranges inter- 
national conferences and at present is planning one on bilingualism. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion.—If any institution 
in the United States desiring a native teacher of French or Spanish 
will inform the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, as to the exact subjects of instruction, 
number of hours which the teacher will be expected to give, amount 
of the salary, and any other requirements for the filling of the po- 
sition, the Institute will submit the names of candidates which 
have been sent it by the Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Frangaises and by the Instituto de las Espafias. 


VISITING ITALIAN PROFESSORS.—According to a recent decree of 
the Italian minister of public instruction, regular professors of the 
royal universities and institutions of higher learning may be placed 
at the disposal of the foreign minister for purposes of instruction, 
or other duties of a scientific nature, at foreign universities, while 
retaining the character of professors in active service, as regards 
effects both on their career and on their emoluments. ‘The supplying 
of instructors in place of the professors on leave of absence will be 
at the expense of the central government. Likewise, the minister of 
public instruction, in agreement with corresponding officials in 
foreign countries, may authorize professors of foreign higher in- 
stitutions of learning to impart instruction, temporarily, at Italian 
universities. 

School and Society, vol. xxvi, no. 674 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE COLLEGE.—The Education Committee of the 
Cambridgeshire County Council has unanimously approved a 
scheme for recommendation to the County Council for a village 
college at Sawston, a place with some 1500 inhabitants, which 
lies seven miles southeast from Cambridge. The village college is 
intended to be a center not only of juvenile and adult education, 
but of those many social activities which should go to make up a 
healthy and progressive rural community. It will serve the needs 
not only of Sawston, but of an area around it of several square miles, 
containing other villages. . . The board of education has given a 
general approval to the scheme, and, in making their generous 
contribution to the cost, the Carnegie Trustees state that they think 
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the experiment is one of “national importance as a considered 
attempt to provide a characteristic central village with a communal 
center. . . a home for the cultural, social, and recreational needs of. . . 
the village and the surrounding district.”’ 


School and Society, vol. xxvi, no. 672 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.—A recent statistical analysis 
in the Journal of the National Education Association gives by states 
the membership of physicians, lawyers, and teachers in professional 
and technical organizations. For the United States as a whole 
the figures are: physicians 148,644, membership in the American 
Medical Association 91,792; lawyers 123,162, membership in the 
American Bar Association 24,751; teachers estimated 891,053, 
membership in the National Education Association 170,053. 


REPORT OF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EpucatTion.—Compi- 
lation of the statistics for all classes of institutions has not been 
completed at this date. Reports from State departments of education 
show that for 1925 the enrolments in public elementary and secondary 
schools of the various States include 24,650,291 pupils, of which 
number 3,650,903 were in public high schools above the regular 
elementary grades. The average daily attendance in these schools 
for the year was 19,838,384; total receipts amounted to $2,024,757,- 
377, expenditures to $1,946,096,912, and the total value of all prop- 
erty used for public-school purposes to $4,252,328,900. 

‘The expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance was $98.10 
for the year. While expenditures for public schools are still on the 
increase, the rate of increase is gradually falling off. Growth in 
high-school enrolment continues at a high rate and junior high 
schools are being organized rapidly. 

Salaries of public-school teachers are still on the increase. The 
average annual salary for teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
1910 was $485; in 1915 it was $543; in 1920, $871; in 1922, $1166; 
in 1924, $1227; and in 1925 it was $1252. The increase from 1915 
to 1920 amounts to 60 per cent, and from 1920 to 1925 to 44 per 
cent. The increase from 1920 to 1922 is about $148 annually, 
from 1922 to 1924 about $30 annually, and from 1924 to 1925 it is 
$25 for the year. This slowing up in the rate of increase would 
indicate that the peak in teachers’ salaries is not far distant. 
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The total amount expended for public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1924 is 37.8 per cent of the volume of State and local tax- 
ation, 22.6 per cent of the whole tax burden, and 2.87 per cent of the 
total income of the people of the United States for that year. There 
is a tendency in many places to reduce school taxes, and consequently 
school support. 

The total enrolment in 402 teachers’ colleges and normal schools in 
1926 was 294,064, of which number 270,206, or 92 per cent, were en- 
rolled in teacher-training courses. In all types of institutions having 
teacher-training work, 304,412 were enrolled in such courses in regu- 
lar sessions, and 494,943 is the total if summer-school students are 
included and duplicates excluded. If the regular students enrolled in 
teacher training complete the work in the usual time required in the 
schools in which they are enrolled, they can replace one-seventh of 
the present teaching force in all schools in the United States annually. 

One hundred and one teachers’ colleges have now been organized. 
In 1926 about 62 per cent of the teacher-training students in teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools were enrolled in teachers’ colleges. 
Teacher-training work is being taken over rather steadily by public 
institutions, and, with the exception of the past six years, a gradually 
decreasing proportion of men have been preparing for the teaching 
profession. 

Reports were received from 739 private commercial and business 
schools showing an enrolment in 1925 of 188,363 students, who were 
being instructed by 4105 teachers. This enrolment is a decrease 
from that reported for 1920, when 902 schools had an enrolment of 
336,032 students. In 1924 the public high schools had 430,975 en- 
rolled in commercial courses, which number is about twice the enrol- 
ment in similar courses in public high schools in 1916. The large 
enrolment in commercial work in high schools partly accounts for the 
reduction in the number of students in private commercial and 
business schools. 

Three matters are of outstanding importance for higher education 
in the United States during the current year. The survey of engi- 
neering education, under the auspices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, has virtually been completed. The 
findings of the survey have been made availabie, and the engineering 
colleges of the country are applying the principles developed in the 
course of the study to their local problems, in so far as conditions 
permit. A resurvey of the negro colleges and universities of the 
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United States has been arranged and is in progress. This survey 
will give a picture of the progress of these institutions since the 
period covered by the report made in 1916. Upon the initiative of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities a survey 
of the land-grant colleges has been undertaken by the Bureau of 
Education. Congress has appropriated the money for this national 
study, which affects so generally the State and federally supported 
institutions. Surveys of individual institutions and of State higher 
educational systems will doubtless continue, but the fact of three 
nation-wide surveys indicates the tendency to consider higher 
education from a national viewpoint. . . 

Three studies of health work in colleges were published the past 
year—that by W. E. Forsythe, by the University of Michigan; that 
by Dr. Thomas A. Storey, by Stanford University; and that by 
Dr. Marie M. Ready, of this bureau. 

A study of athletics in colleges is being made by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The result of its pre- 
liminary investigation of college sports abroad was published re- 
cently under the title “Games and Sports in British Schools and 
Universities. . .”’ 

Colleges and universities, by extension methods, are reaching 
larger numbers of those who wish advanced work. More than 300 
colleges and universities during the past two years gave extension 
work. ‘There has been a very rapid increase in the number of adults 
who attend summer sessions of higher educational institutions. . . 

During the year the following studies by members of the staff of 
the Bureau of Education were brought to completion: 

Higher Education.—(1) Expenditures of State universities and col- 
leges, 1924-25; (2) graduation requirements in electrical engineering; 
(3) graduation requirements in chemical engineering; (4) graduation 
requirements in mining engineering; (5) effect of the junior high 
school upon college entrance requirements; (6) current statistics re- 
lating to enrolment, salaries, budgets, etc., of State universities and 
colleges; (7) current statistics relating to enrolment, salaries, budg- 
ets, etc., of State teachers’ colleges and normal schools; (8) study of 
engineering curricula. . . 

Higher Education.—(1) Statistics of land-grant colleges for the 
year ending June 30, 1926; (2) fiscal relations of State universities; 
(3) administrative organization of higher educational institutions in 
the United States. . . 


| | 
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A survey of Rutgers University, the State university of New Jersey, 
at New Brunswick, was begun November, 1926. The report was 
completed in May and has now been published. A number of im- 
portant recommendations made by the survey staff have been adopted 
including changes in the membership of the board of trustees, em- 
ployment of a competent comptroller to reorganize the financial 
methods of the institution, and definite steps toward the improvement 
of the physical plant. . . 

Joun J. TicertT, Commissioner of Education 


1, 


INCOME TAX 


Relative to the instruction of the Association ‘‘that the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Economic Condition of the Profession 
and Income Tax Questions be requested to secure a ruling from the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as to the condi- 
tion and extent to which traveling expense incurred in connection 
with the rendering of services for pay at points removed from the 
taxpayer’s usual residence may be considered taxable deductions,”’ I 
beg to transmit the accompanying communication received from 
the Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue in relation to the 
subject involved: 


Further reference is made to your letter of January 26, 1928, 
requesting to be advised with respect to the extent to which expenses 
incurred by university professors in traveling to perform services 
for which compensation is received may be deducted in computing 
their taxable net incomes. This request was made by you in your 
capacity as Chairman of the Committee on the Economic Condition 
of the Profession and Income Tax Questions in accordance with 
the directions contained in the resolution adopted by the American 
Association of University Professors at its annual meeting held in 
December, 1927. 

You are advised that Secton 214(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides, in part, as follows: 


“In computing net income there shall be allowed as deductions: 

“|. . traveling expenses (including the entire amount expended 
for meals and lodging) while away from home in the pursuit of a 
trade or business.” 


You are advised that, in the opinion of the Bureau, the term 
““business’’ is used in the section of the statute, above quoted, in 
its broad sense as meaning that which occupies the time, attention, 
and the labor of men for the purpose of livelihood or profit. As such 
it manifestly includes the professions. It follows, therefore, that the 
entire amount expended for railroad fares or other means of trans- 
portation, meals, and lodging by a professor in traveling from and in 
returning to his place of residence in order to perform services for 
which compensation is received may be deducted by the individual 
in computing his taxable net income for the year in which this ex- 
penditure was made. As provided in Article 102, Regulations 69, 
the deduction should be supported by records showing in detail 
the amount and the nature of the expenses incurred. 

J. H. HOLLAnpDER, Chairman, 

Committee on Economic Condition of the Profession and Income 
Tax Questions 


ART INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES’ 


The task which the Committee on Art Instruction in Colleges 
and Universities set for itself, was, First: To make an inquiry into 
the present status of art instruction in a representative group of 
colleges in the United States; Second: to elicit a consensus of opinion 
among art teachers and other educational authorities who are in 
sympathy with the purposes of art instruction as to the proper 
content of art courses, methods of conducting them, and their 
academic worth. 

The most formidable of the problems that require consideration 
and solution are: First, the comparative neglect of art instruction 
in colleges of Liberal Arts throughout the country—there being 
many institutions that offer no formal instruction in this subject; 
Second, the wide divergence of practice that exists among teachers 
and administrators as to certain important phases of art teaching 
in those institutions which do include art courses in their curricula. 
It is apparent that in the opinion of those responding there are two 
main objectives in college art instruction: 


1. Cultivation of artistic taste. 
2. Preprofessional preparation for those who expect to make 
some phase of art their life work. 


But in contrast to this general agreement as to objectives we find in 
the remaining sections of the inquiry great diversity of opinion. 

Arguments for the introduction of art courses into the curriculum 
of the college have been very properly based on an assertion of their 
cultural value to the individual student, but there are other and 
better reasons which are based upon a more generous conception 
of the possible and proper contribution of the college graduate 
both as a professional worker in the field of art and as a public servant. 
While cultural values must remain the chief purpose of the study 
of art in the college we may point out other avenues through which 
such study may also be applied concretely in daily life. 

There are three general classes of students who seek courses in 
art in our universities. We will name these: Class A (future 
average citizens, including future business men, and future al- 
truistic public servants); Class B (future professional workers 
in the field of art); Class C (future professional artists). 


1 Report of the Committee on Art Instruction in Colleges and Universities prepared for the 
Federated Council on Art Education, Exter and Newbury Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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This report is chiefly concerned with the place of art in the College 
of Liberal Arts. Since, however, graduates in science, engineering, 
law, medicine, education, commerce, etc., are not exempt from the 
need of artistic culture, they too, should have an effective minimum 
of art instruction. 

In view of the great importance to the community and to the 
nation of opportunities for adequate training in art the council 
recommends: That boards of directors and other persons responsible 
for the policies of our American universities take under careful 
consideration the adequate provision of courses in art as applied to 
the training of (1) average citizens including prospective business 
men and altruistic public servants; (2) prospective professional 
workers in the field of art; (3) prospective professional artists; 
and that such provision be made upon the same basis and with the 
same academic recognition as equivalent work in any other degree- 
conferring department of the university. 


College Entrance Credits for Work in Art Done in the Preparatory 
School 


Here we come to a perennial subject of controversy. For the 
prevailing situation in which art work in the preparatory school 
is so rarely or so inadequately recognized as deserving entrance 
credit, the college is apt to blame the preparatory school, while 
the preparatory school is apt to blame the college. 

The Committee on College Art would lay emphasis upon the 
following three theses: 

1. The college is not the proper place for training young persons 
in elementary art work such as elementary drawing as a means of 
— Such preparation is clearly the work of the preparatory 

ool. 

2. Art instruction will not realize its complete development 
in the university until the preparation in art of college matriculants 
is such as can be accepted for college entrance credit. 

3. In view of the great educational value of art work when 
properly carried on in the secondary school, it should, when taught 
with equal effectiveness, be given equal credit with any other subject 
toward the requirements for college entrance. 


College Courses in Art 


So far as the A.B. course is concerned the Council recommends 
that the maximum number of credits allowed for a major in art be as 
follows: 
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For theory For practice Total required Ratio between 
and history for graduation total credit 
for art and 

total required 

for graduation 


36° 
30° 18” 120 120 


5 whole courses 3 whole courses | 20 whole courses 


Note: In the above table a plus b does not equal c. By this arrangement a 
student could take a considerable amount of work in either the division 
of Theory and History, or in the division of Practice, but in order to earn 
the maximum amount of credit allowed for art he would be obliged to 
take courses in both divisions. 


The Special Degree in Art 


The granting of the special degree in the Fine Arts has not met 
with general favor at the universities, except in two of the divisions 
of the Fine Arts, namely those of Architecture and Music. Upon 
first thought it would seem difficult to understand why a certain 
measure of accomplishment in these two divisions of the Fine Arts 
has been generally recognized by the granting of academic degrees, 
while a similar measure of attainment in the arts of Design, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Crafts has not been generally so recognized. 

The questions most often raised by those who are opposed to the 
granting of the special degree are: ‘‘How can the measure of achieve- 
ment in art production be estimated?’ ‘How can the same standard 
be applied to the products of the hard-working, deserving student 
of ordinary ability as to those of the student with talent or genius?” 
But this difficulty occurs in every other department of learning— 
for example in architectural design, in literary and in musical compo- 
sition; and yet in these departments degrees are recommended for 
those who have met all the requirements laid down by their various 
faculties. The questions may be answered by establishing in Art 
as in other subjects a realizable and determinable minimum re- 
quirement for graduation. 

It seems quite clear that a university that comprises in addition 
to the college of liberal arts, a department of art, or a university 
that can effect an alliance. with an independent art school of high 
standing, is in a position to offer courses toward the special degree 
of B.F.A. 


_ 
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Fields of Work Open to Graduates in Art 


To those persons who have regarded the study of art in the college 
as cultural only, and the study of art in the art school as a preparation 
for the creative artist only, the list of fields of work open to those 
who have received their training in a department of fine arts in which 
college and art school work are combined will come as a revelation. 

Into what fields of work are graduates and post-graduates who 
have majored in art specially qualified to enter? 


Public Service in connection with civic, state, and national 
boards and commissions on art. 


Professional 


The creative arts (painting, sculpture, architecture, land- 
scape architecture) 
The allied activities in art: 


1. Art teaching in public and private schools and in 
colleges 
Two types: 


(A) Teaching concerned primarily with representa- 
tive and creative art; drawing, painting, modeling, 
craftwork, etc. 

(B) Teaching concerned primarily with theory, his- 
tory, and criticism of art 


2. Supervising of art instruction in public schools 
3. Art museum staff work; curatorship 

4. Art writing, criticism, connoisseurship 

5. Art lecturing 

6. Art library work 


7. Cataloging art collections, public or private, and for 
public auctions 
8. Archaeology, excavation, investigation, research 


Art in Business Administration 


Since the objective of business is profit-making, we find an 
almost universal application of art to manufacture for the 
purpose of increasing profits. 
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Commercial and Industrial Art 


1. Interior Decoration, etc., etc. 


Smiru, Chairman, 
Committee on Art Instruction in Colleges and Universities 


BRITISH DEGREES FOR AMERICANS' 
1. The B.A. (in Scotland, the M.A.) 


As an initial step, it is necessary to insist, and to keep insisting, 
that the American ‘‘college’’ simply does not exist in Britain— 
just as the French Lycée and the German Gymnasium do not exist 
there. Great as are the differences between the ‘‘ancient universi- 
ties’’ on the one hand and, say, the Scottish universities on the other, 
Oxford and Cambridge agree with all their sisters in substituting 
the Faculties of Arts and Science for what we term the College. 
Moreover, this means that no work which can be covered in secon- 
dary schools is undertaken by the universities. One finds that the 
university standard is maintained from matriculation on. Hence, 
our “‘college’’ freshman and sophomore years are eliminated. It is 
of the utmost importance for Americans to realize that the de- 
termining influence here is the distinction between “Class” and 
“Pass” which, in turn, runs back to a preparation for matriculation 
designed to meet the extra entrance demands upon those who pro- 
pose to proceed to an ‘‘Honour”’ (7. e., ““Class”) degree. More and 
more, the ‘“‘Pass’’ man is present on sufferance. The great majority 
of Firsts, and a considerable proportion of Seconds—tecollect noth- 
ing lower is of much account academically—are taken by candi- 
dates who have gained scholarships by competition at entrance. 
Matriculants who have not met this test successfully, or who have 
not enjoyed the precedent secondary preparation, are at an almost 
hopeless disadvantage. Asa result, where “standing” goes by intense 
competition, a “Pass’’ degree is hardly worth while, academically 
speaking. On the contrary, a “good Class’ sets the feet of the 
recipient on the first rung of the ladder to many careers. Frankly, 
then, it is not worth an American’s while to cross the seas for a pass 
degree. Hence, he ought to be informed that he should come as a 
candidate for an honour degree and, in particular, that he must 
think of the course involved as much more the equivalent of our 
Ph.D. work (without a thesis) than of our customary omnibus B.A. 
I shall stress this difference in another context later. 


2. The M.A. 


We are often visited by applicants who say: ‘We wish to take an 
M.A. in one year.”” The plain, if disconcerting, reply is: “It cannot 
be done,” for 


1 From report of the Director of the London Office of the American University Union 
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(a) At Oxford and Cambridge, the M.A. follows upon their 
B.A. exclusively; implies no academic work, but merely the statu- 
tory lapse of time necessary for a B.A. to qualify as a member of 
Congregation, the theoretical governing body of the university. 

(b) In the Scottish universities, the M.A. is the first degree. 

(c) In the others, two years’ study would be imperative because 
the M.A. is viewed as a course of further specialization in subjects 
already carried to a high standard at the Honour B.A. 

Thus, Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scottish Universities auto- 
matically exclude themselves as possibilities for American graduates 
desirous of an M.A.; while, in the others, the M.A. is all too difficult 
for accomplishment in one year’s residence. We must recognize 
quite frankly that our M.A., customary after one year from a B.A., 
practically does not exist. 


3. The Higher Degrees (D.Litt. and D.Sc.) 


Graduate schools in our sense being either non-existent or, at 
best, incipient, it is plain that an American must be prepared for 
fundamental contrasts. In illustration: The Statutes of the Scot- 
tish universities confine these doctorates to those who take Honours 
(‘Classes’) at the first degree. Moreover, application for them 
cannot be made till at least five years after the first degree was 
completed; and then tangible evidence of original work must be 
produced, commonly in published form. This is submitted to 
eminent experts outside the university in which application for the 
degree has been made. All of which means that these degrees are 
the preserve of proven experts. Similarly, the University of Liver- 
pool, which may be taken as representative of the English provincial 
universities, publishes this Statute: ‘“The University may confer 
these degrees upon Masters of not less than five years’ standing.” 
The implication is identical with that of the Scottish universities— 
the higher degrees are reserved for men of extensive accomplishment. 
All else aside, the five-year limit places these degrees beyond the 
sphere of practical politics for American candidates. They are in 
the same boat with the French doctorates of Science and of Letters. 
Moreover, we in America have impaired the value of the D.Litt. 
and D.Sc. as evidence of definite accomplishment by treating them 
mainly as honorary degrees. Hence, they are not sought by Ameri- 
cans over here for purposes of academic promotion or appointment 
in the United States. . . 


_ 
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4. The Ph.D. 


When we approach this, we are confronted immediately by a 
peculiar situation, the inwardness whereof is not at all grasped in the 
United States to the best of my knowledge. Small wonder, seeing 
that the British themselves are engaged in controversy about the 
meaning of the ‘‘New Doctorate,” as they call it. An entire session 
of the Congress of the Universities of the Enipire was devoted to it 
and, whatever may be said of light, some heat was generated! (See 
Third Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1926; Report of 
Proceedings, edited by Alex. Hill, London, 1926.) Prior to this the 
Association of University Teachers had issued a reasoned and 
critical report on the degree. Why? I am not betraying secrets 
when I say that the Ph.D. was not instituted by the British Uni- 
versities in response to any natural need of their own. They organ- 
ized the course for the degree about 1919, or 1920, on a broad 
hint from the Foreign Office, in the expectation that, as a conse- 
quence of feelings developed by the War, the flow of strangers 
(Americans especially) would be diverted from German universities 
to those of the Allies. As concerns American candidates and British 
universities, this expectation has not materialized, so far, as the 
following figures attest abundantly. I asked thirteen universities 
to state how many Ph.D. degrees they had conferred since the 
beginning (1920), and how many of these had been taken by American 
graduates. The eleven institutions able to furnish exact returns 
had awarded 1087, of which only 37 had gone to Americans. Further- 
more, the American contingent is negligible save at London, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh, where the respective figures are 446 and 
20; 163 and 8; 143 and 8. These returns are complete to May 31, 
1927. 

Two conclusions are irresistible. First, the degree does not attract 
Americans. Second, the declaration openly made by the University 
of Manchester is justified by the number of Ph.D. degrees con- 
ferred, as compared with D.Litt. or D.Sc. “The Ph.D. differs 
from the Litt.D. and D.Sc. in requiring a definite course of study, 
and is of a lower standard.” In short, practical politics have switched 
the Ph.D. from its purpose as conceived by the Foreign Office. 
It has not attracted foreigners, and has come to be considered by 
many here as a consolation prize for natives unlikely to achieve 
a doctorate otherwise. . . 


j 

) 
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5. Research Degrees (at Oxford and Cambridge only) 


There remain the so called research degrees peculiar to Oxford and 
Cambridge—B.Litt. and B.Sc. at Oxford; M.Litt. and M.Se. at 
Cambridge. . . 


An American candidate must: 


(1) Present a degree approved by the Hebdomadal Council, 

taken at a university approved by the Hebdomadal Council; 
(2) Must remain a “‘probationer-student”’ for at least one year; 
(3) Must “‘reside’’ at Oxford for at least two years. 


The course invoives graduate work, more or less analogous to that 
done in America, and a thesis, which is a serious piece of work, is 
required. ‘The question immediately arises: will an American B.A, 
be satisfied with another Bachelor’s degree at the end of two years’ 
further intensive study? It is more or less evident that the Oxford 
titles were instituted in complete ignorance of the relative status 
of these Bachelors’ degrees in the United States. 

The Cambridge degree is essentially of a research character, the 
main work being a thesis done under supervision. Approved 
American graduates can obtain the degree only two years from the 
date of their first matriculation at Cambridge. Here, once more, 
the same question arises as at Oxford, mitigated to a slight extent 
by the fact that the degree is Master. 

This being the situation on a general view, the question arises: 
What advice may be given most profitably to Americans who propose 
study in Britain? To begin with, two eliminations may be made: 


(1) Rhodes scholars must be guided by their own officials in 
the United States and at Oxford. It is no part of the work of the 
Union to advise with them. 

(2) Americans, whether men or women, who think they can have 
a loafer’s ‘‘good time’’ at British universities, more especially Oxford 
or Cambridge, must be sternly discouraged. It is an extraordinary 
misconception that Americans should associate with loafing uni- 
versities where the competitive system governs everything, in a 
country where competition is now far keener than it can be with 
ourselves, thanks to contrasted economic circumstances. 


For the rest, advice cannot but be as much negative as positive. 
(1) No American is likely to profit by becoming a candidate 
for a Pass B.A. (England) or a Pass M.A. (Scotland). The Honour 
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B.A. (England) or M.A. (Scotland) should not be attempted earlier 
than after completion of the American freshman and sophomore 
years, and then only when the candidate has acquired a real basis 
in a definite group of studies (Classics, or Natural Science, or Eco- 
nomics, or History, or English Literature, etc.). 

(2) The B.Litt. and B.Sc. (Oxford), the M.Litt. and M.Sc. 
(Cambridge) should not be attempted except by Americans who 
are ready for one of our better Graduate Schools. 

(3) The same holds for the British Ph.D., but with the following 
further consideration, viz., choice should be made of the university, 
at which the specialty selected is intensively developed; e. g., the- 
ology at Edinburgh; physiology at Glasgow; economics at London; 
oceanography at Liverpool; chemistry at Manchester; physics at 
Cambridge; dyeing and textile industries at Leeds; English 
literature or history at Oxford; fuel and steel technology at 
Sheffield; and so forth. 

Finally, in all cases, Americans should be clear beforehand as to 
what they desire to do. In particular, they should realize that 
there is no such thing as taking “courses” and getting ‘‘credits”’ 
by “hours” in Britain. The British system lays exclusive stress 
upon pursuit of a subject and examination thereon. Hence, ere 
leaving America, candidates should consult their own universities 
or colleges to make sure what recognition will be given after their 
return to the kind of work proposed in Britain. I regard this last 
matter as of the first importance, because I am more and more of 
opinion that, while American students cannot but learn much in 
Britain, they will as a rule return to the United States, there to 
take the Ph.D. at one or other of their own stronger universities. 

Finally, it ought never to be forgotten that the American students 
in need of counsel to the largest extent ere they cross the ocean 
are those who can spend but a single year in Britain. As things 
stand, they cannot profitably become candidates for a degree. 
On the other hand, they can undertake an intensive course of defi- 
nite study. Hence, before they leave America they should know: 

(1) Where to go and what to expect, so that they may lose no 
time after arrival, as so many do now; and 

(2) They should arrange with their home institutions for due 
accrediting of the work done in Britain just because this must be 
governed by quite a different system. Pre-arranged adjustment 
to the American system is thus necessary, and this cannot be calcu- 
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lated by reference to hours or courses or credits, seeing this scheme 
is unknown at British institutions. 

Finally, several cases of preventable disappointment, traceable 
to misunderstanding of the conditions, compel me to emphasize 
the unique character of the regulations governing entrance at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Setting aside membership in the comparatively 
small body of ‘‘non-collegiate’’ students (those living outside any 
College, an arrangement to be deprecated for Americans) one does 
not enter either of these universities directly. He becomes a ‘‘com- 
moner”’ of one of the constituent colleges (“‘societies”) to begin with 
and, on this basis, is received as a “member” of the University. 
That is, his initial duty is to a college, not to the University. Con- 
sequently, it is imperative to make certain that some college will 
“receive” the candidate. Seeing that all of the colleges are at 
their wits’ end as a result of overcrowding and are refusing many 
British applicants every year (Balliol, ¢. g., as many as 60%), it is 
almost indispensable that a move be made by a prospective entrant 
not later than ten months before he proposes to ‘“‘come up,” 4. ¢., 
by Christmas previous to the October of entrance. 

Moreover, with regard to American graduates desirous of pursuing 
research studies (the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge is an 
obvious case) it must be recollected that they are bound not merely 
to arrange for reception by a college, but to submit their names 
to the University Board in charge of Research Students, who pass 
upon each individual case separately. Membership in such boards 
places additional duties upon tutors already overburdened, and they 
are, therefore, apt to meet only at long intervals. So, here again, 
application ought to be made far ahead of the proposed date of 
entrance; even the spring previous is apt to be too late. 

If a student cannot “get” a college, he is relegated, as I have 
said, to the ‘‘non-collegiates,’’ who live in private rooms around 
town, and out of relation to any college group. Whatever may be 
the possibilities here for a very few older people of a quite definite 
type, this sort of thing is quite inadvisable for Americans. In my 
judgment, residence in a college amounts to some eighty per cent 
of the value of Oxford or Cambridge experience. 


R. M. WENLEy, Late Director London Office, 
American University Union 


REVIEWS 


GETTING AND SPENDING AT THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF 
LivinG, by Jessica B. Peixotto, The MacMillan Company. 

After the enthusiasm of the people of this country for self-sacrifice 
had passed during the year or two following the close of the Great 
War and when the cost of living continued to rise, it became pretty 
generally evident that college and university faculties were in a 
rather deplorable economic state. In some cases, trustees, alumni, 
or wealthy patrons of institutions on their own initiative provided 
for advances in a scale of salaries so as to put them on an approxi- 
mate pre-war purchasing value. But far more generally the initial 
agitation for such changes came from discontented faculty members 
themselves. This discontent ranged from the open letter of a 
revolutionary or harassed individual to official faculty reports care- 
fully prepared for submission to presidents and trustees. In this 
latter class comes the volume now before us for review. It consists of 
a study of the cost of living in ninety-six academic families in the Uni- 
versity of California. The period of the study included December 1, 
1921, to December 1, 1922. The investigation was under the general 
charge of Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, Professor of Social Economics 
in the University, assisted by wives of faculty members and college 
graduates whose training had prepared them to make the necessary 
investigations and assemble the data intelligently. 

The matter is so arranged in the volume that he who runs may 
read its salient points in the Preface, he who loiters may find all 
essential materials concerning purposes and findings briefly sum- 
marized in Chapters I and IX, and he who cares to retire to his study 
may examine minutely all evidence including the fifty-eight carefully 
prepared tables. An introductory section of twenty-seven pages, on 
“The Pay Check and the Professor,”’ introduces the problem by indi- 
cating factors in the prevailing unsatisfactory economic condition, sug- 
gesting its dangers for the future of the profession, and forecasting the 
better economic day if there is the will to bring about the change. 
The study proper consists of nine chapters including economic 
utility, method of investigation, social data, analysis of salaries 
and income, general and detailed character of expenditures, typical 
family expense histories, and summary of findings. For the purposes 
of this review the material selected from chapters one and nine is 
adequate. 

The central problem as posed by Dr. Peixotto is: What is the cost 
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of the way of living that, following current American conventions, 
college faculties ascribe to themselves? Does the prevailing salary 
scale meet these costs? The immediate circumstances leading 
to this investigation are briefly summarized. Protests on the part 
of the faculty of the University of California because of the “lagging 
salaries” as compared with the “rising costs of living” led early in 
1922 to an advance in the salary scale. Then in April, 1922, there 
appeared in the University of California Chronicle an article by 
President Barrows (‘‘What Are the Prospects of a University Pro- 
fessor?’’) expressing the conviction that, despite reservations which 
might be: made, the plan provided in the new salary scale ‘was 
adequate.”” In response to this, Mrs. Bruce in collaboration with 
eight other faculty wives, published in the Chronicle for October, 
1922, a protest based upon certain data collected in an attempt 
to answer the query: ‘Does the average salary paid in a university 
buy a living which the professor thinks himself entitled to?’ Their 
answer was emphatically ‘““NO.”’ At this point we have the word 
of Dr. Peixotto: 


“The direct reason for making the study whose results appear 
here was the desire to test the validity of their position by a more 
searching and sustained inquiry.” 

She introduces her summary in chapter nine with this striking con- 
clusion : 

“The facts show plainly that, given prevailing prices, and recog- 
nizing that a simple, middle-class, professional standard of con- 
sumption is permissible and necessary for this academic group, 
‘no due care in spending’ can make three thousand dollars pay for 
the needs of a professor’s family. If in addition to exceedingly 
modest allotments for food, clothing, and shelter these families 
are to pay the costs of sickness and of indebtedness carried over from 
apprenticeship days, pay for children, for dependents away from 
home, for domestic service enough to relieve the housekeeper of the 
heavier physical strains of house management, for church and 
charity, for a very modest supply of the positive satisfactions that 
derive from such social needs as hospitality, associations, and gifts, 
and are to save a little, the minimum sum required in 1922 seems 
to be five thousand rather than three thousand dollars. And only 
persistent care in spending could make $5000 suffice.” 


From the body of facts summarized, the following are probably 
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most interesting to the general reader. Of the ninety-six faculty 
members included in the investigation, eight per cent held the rank 
of associate, twelve per cent were instructors, twenty-three per cent 
assistant professors, twenty-seven per cent associate professors, and 
twenty-nine per cent professors; twenty-eight per cent had no 
children; eighty per cent had less than three children; seventy-five 
per cent considered supplementary earnings necessary; the salary 
range was from $1400 to $8000, the income from $1800 to $16,000; 
supplementary incomes ranging from $12 to $8400 were gained 
from additional teaching, from lecturing, from administrative work, 
from research (mostly writing or editing texts) or from consultant 
work. Finally, ‘““When carefully inspected, Table XXVIII makes 
absurd the contention that a comfort basis to professional life can 
be maintained on less than $5000. Indeed, Table LII shows plainly 
that $7000 is requisite to maintain a reasonable comfort basis for 
professional life. With any sum less than $7000, much energy is 
deflected from constructive tasks, either to be used up by the absti- 
nence attitude so at variance with the dominant thinking of our 
American life, or to go toward efforts to force a lesser total upward.” 

The reviewer does not regard it as his function to answer ciritical 
questioning as to the general validity of the methods employed and 
as to the scientific value of the study for the profession as a whole. 
He is passing the volume on to the Secretary of the Association with 
the recommendation that it be referred with the queries just raised 
to Committee Z (the Economic Condition of the Profession). 


THE CHANGING COLLEGE, by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Dr. Wilkins did not come to the presidency of Oberlin College 
last year directly from Dante and the quiet of the scholarly cloister. 
By way of preparation, in addition to his chairmanship of Committee 
G of this Association, he was for several years Dean of the Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, and Science of the University of Chicago. A 
by-product of these experiences is this neat little volume of essays 
and addresses issued by the University of Chicago Press. Mem- 
bers of this Association are familiar with all or parts of many of them 
through their appearance as excerpts or entire as reports in the 
Bulletin. ‘They lose nothing through being assembled so that one 
may read them in sequence and thus secure an impression of them 
as a whole. On the contrary, the effect is clear gain. They reveal 
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him not as a man riding a pet educational hobby to its limit but as a 
clear-thinking, trenchant student of educational problems in the 
broadest and best sense of the phrase. They represent a compre- 
hensive approach to various aspects of the whole problem of under- 
graduate collegiate education. They justify fully the good judg- 
ment of those who invited him to become president of Oberlin 
College. 

In expression they are characterized by good taste, quiet dignity, 
classic restraint, and impeccable English. After the tumult and 
the shouting of the superficial faddists of the present die away and 
we can retire to the quiet of our studies to reflect, we may turn to 
these essays and addresses and find in them a record of some of the 
most constructive tendencies of today in collegiate education. 
Indirectly they are the apologia of the humanist to his peers in the 
scholarly world as he passes from close association with them to the 
task of educational administration. Projected against the back- 
ground of a college presidency they are a hopeful sign for the future 
of collegiate education. 

In content the essays range from a brief incident in freshman 
registration to intercollegiate football. They include in addition 
to these, The Changing College, The College Curriculum, College 
Teaching, Who Shall Go to College, Freshman Week, Faculty- 
Student Cooperation, and The College Bookstore. Passages from 
them will bear repetition in this Bulletin in the present rapid survey 
to record his point of view. In his mind “the most significant of 
the movements which are working change in the college of today” 
are “the orientation course, the course in thinking, the general 
final examination in the major study, sectioning on the basis of 
ability, and the honors course.”” To these he adds, as other new 
tendencies and devices, concern for the student as an individual, 
cooperation between faculty and students, Freshman Week, moderni- 
zation of tests, the broadening interests of faculty members, en- 
couraging general reading of undergraduates, and developing educa- 
tional relations with the alumni. A single passage summarizes well 
his approach to the college curriculum: 

“The foregoing pages have developed the belief that the curricu- 
lum of the individual student, in so far as his general education is 
concerned, should be determined with reference to the principles 
of adaptation to individual need, major significance, group represen- 
tation, and integration; have suggested orientation courses and 
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independent reading as means of integration; have urged the attempt 
to create a habit of general reading; and have pointed out the necessity 
of preliminary specialization as a concomitant of general education.” 


An introductory paragraph from his inaugural address at Ober- 
lin might well be framed and hung on the walls of the faculty rooms 
of every college in the land: 


“The quality of the teaching is the measure of the success of the 
college. If the teaching is good, the college is a good college, even 
though its plant be inadequate and its athletic stars be dim. If 
the teaching is poor, the college is a poor college, even though it have 
a Freshman Week and a psychiatrist. If the teaching is good, the 
college justifies its existence and deserves encouragement. If the 
teaching is and remains poor, the college deserves extinction.” 


To the question of who shall go to college he gives a terse, direct 
answer: ‘‘Every potential leader and no one else.” We could 
continue for pages quoting interesting and significant material, 
but let us close with one on the College Bookstore, which represents 
an important and new constructive suggestion: 


“The college bookstore should be a bookstore. That is, it should 
be a store for the selling of books, of many books, and of nothing 
but books. It should not be a store for the selling of stationery, 
pencils, notebooks, picture postals, pennants, tennis shoes, playing 
cards, sofa pillows, apples, sweet chocolate, belt buckles, and hair- 
nets. Such things must undoubtedly be sold, but they should not 
be sold in the bookstore. 

“The bookstore, then, should be a place of books. Not only 
that, but it should be a place where it is possible, at leisure and in 
comfort, to examine books. It should approach the character 
of a private library. It should have shelves, and revolving cases, 
perhaps, and tables where a few books lie in a normal posture, as if 
they were comfortable and happy. It should be possible for the 
visitor to browse. And on the supposition that he might find a book 
he would like to know a little more about, there should be at least 
one comfortable chair per thousand students. I do not say that the 
rugs should be oriental, but there should be rugs—on pleasant after- 
noons at least. And there should be a practicable fireplace.” 


Civu, Liperty, edited by Edith M. Phelps; Our ANCIENT 
LIBERTIES, by Leon Whipple, H. W. Wilson Company. 
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The inclusion of even a brief review of these books in this Bulletin 
is not justified by the fact that they are two more of the highly 
useful volumes published by H. W. Wilson Company primarily for 
the use of undergraduate debaters. The justification consists in the 
fact that books having to do with intellectual freedom are more or 
less pertinent to all college and university teachers. Two active 
committees of this Association have as their special field the con- 
sideration of problems having to do with freedom of teaching. 
Civil Liberty is a handbook for reference purposes with a bibliog- 
raphy of twenty-two pages, and a body of selected affirmative and 
negative quotations under the headings of historical and philosophi- 
cal, the law, the attitude of the courts. Of special interest under 
the bibliography are a section on penalties on teaching, one on 
censorship of science, literature and art, and one on the censorship 
of the drama and the motion picture. In the quotations, along with 
such classics as Milton, Mill, and Jefferson there is an excerpt from 
the Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law of 1925. Our Ancient Liberties, 
as indicated in its sub-title, is ‘‘the story of the origin and meaning 
of civil and religious liberty in the United States.” Significant 
features of each are the introductions. From Judge Julian W. 
Mack’s to Our Ancient Liberties I cull one sentence: 


“This study of the roots of our liberties is particularly timely 
in this post-war era with its newer tendencies to increasing restrictions 
and to punishing for the tendency of men’s words rather than for 
any clear, serious, and present danger of an overt act incited by 
words.”” Professor Zechariah Chafee concludes his introduction with 
a constructive suggestion: 


“The problem of free speech is not adequately considered unless 
some attention be paid to the opportunity which all sides have to 
express themselves in open forums, street meetings, a fair-minded or 
varied press, and radio stations open to all comers who will pay a 
reasonable price. The next few years may see increasing attention 
paid to measures, taken by government or private enterprise, to 
insure that all views have access through these channels to the 
public.” 


RESEARCH ADVENTURES IN UNIVERSITY TEACHING, edited by 
Sidney L. Pressey, Public School Publishing Company. 
This volume records eighteen investigations concerning a four- 
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year program of research regarding college and university problems, 
made by Professors Sydney L. Pressey, Worcester, Chambers, Arnold, 
Dr. Luella Pressey, the Misses Ferguson and Martin, and Mr. 
Seaton. These investigations include problems of study, of curricu- 
lar adjustment, of emotional and character development, of previous 
preparation, and of teaching. They are of very uneven worth, 
ranging from an elaboration of the almost platitudinously obvious 
to significant and constructive suggestions. As an illustration of 
the former the summary of a study on crucial differences between 
good and poor students will suffice: 


1. A distinctly greater number of poor than good students re- 
port physical handicaps or poor health. 

2. More of the poor than of the good students are earning their 
way, wholly or in part, during the school year. 

3. Poor students lack a routine of work; they do not plan their 
time or have any regular work habits. 

4. Poor students fail to read selectively and to make use of 
reading aids, such as topic headings, summaries, graphs; they also 
make less use of the dictionary. 

5. Good students are distinguished by the greater systemati- 
zation and organization of their notes, in both reading and 
lecture. 

6. Gcod students review more often, and in particular they 
review selectively with reference to weak spots instead of going over 
all material indiscriminately. 

7. Poor students are frequently deficient in the mechanics of 
English composition. 

For an illustration of the latter take three requirements suggested 


‘as procedure in college teaching, based on a study of current methods: 


1. The material of the course must be thoroughly, unmistakably, 
unescapably organized. (a) ‘The course must have a simple, clear 
outline. (6) This outline must be followed by the instructor. 
(c) After the completion of each major division of the course 
there should be a brief review, at which time the instructor should 
give opportunity for clearing up difficulties and should emphasize 
important points. 

2. The instructor must, throughout the course, know what his 
students are doing. (a) Students must be held responsible for all 
assignments. (b) ‘The work of the course and the examinations 
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or reports upon that work should be so distributed that by the 
middle of the quarter each student can be given a reliable statement 
of standing to date—a statement based upon adequate information 
regarding what the student has done in approximately one-half 
of the work of the quarter. ; 

3. When assigning advance work the instructor should explain 
new terms or methods, indicate important points, and should prepare 
the class for this work. A mere request that the next chapter be 
read should never be considered sufficient. The college instructor 
should realize that the method of assigning the advance work may 
contribute quite as much as the method of handling the work of the 
day, in making teaching successful. 


‘THe COLLEGE oF Tomorrow, Its RELATION TO THE H1GH SCHOOL, 
AND TO LIFE, one hundred annotated references, the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

What should be the relation of the high school to the college? 
What are the specific functions of these two institutions? On what 
basis should students be admitted to college? Should colleges pro- 
vide educational opportunities only for potential leaders? These 
are questions of nation-wide interest to teachers and principals, 
accrediting agencies, college and university administrators, and 
parents of high school and college students. 

These questions call for dispassionate study by all school ad- 
ministrators, both those of the lower schools and the colleges. To 
encourage such study, the National Education Association, through 
its Research Division, has prepared the following annotated bibliog- 
raphy of one hundred articles. The viewpoints set forth are many 
and varied. Some of these articles are based on extensive research; 
some summarize opinion; and others merely express the authors’ 
judgment. (From Preface to the Bibliography) 


THe Nature ALMANAC, A HANDBOOK OF NATURE EDUCATION, 
edited by Arthur Newton Pack and E. Laurence Palmer, The Ameri- 
can Nature Association, Washington, D. C. 

Attention is called especially to the brief section in this volume 
listing the most active museums in the United States devoted to 
science and to the long section on a “Nature Education Survey in 
the United States.’ The editors have endeavored in this latter 
to present the attitude in the states of the educational authorities, 
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the collegiate institutions, the teachers’ training institutions, and 
the various local authorities toward nature education. 


In connection with Committee L (Cooperation with Latin- 
American Universities to Promote Exchange Professorships and 
Fellowships) Dr. Mary W. Williams has an article on “intellectual 
relations between the United States and Latin America” in the 
January issue of the Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Since she spent the year 1926-27 in South America 
on the Latin-American fellowship of the American Association 
of University Women, her conclusions have genuine value and 
significance : 

“The existing sources of intellectual interchange with Latin 
America—lecturers and investigators, conferences and conventions, 
and classroom contacts—are all helpful; yet, they are but a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with what is needed for the establishment 
of a real basis for understanding between the thinking people of 
Latin America and the United States. The points of contact should 
be multiplied many fold. 

“Money is needed for sending to Latin America American lecturers 
of culture, distinction, and sympathetic understanding; and like- 
wise for the establishment of many scholarships and fellowships 
to aid worthy Latin-American men and women who wish to study 
in the United States, especially men and women of fair degree of 
maturity, who have won a place at home which they wish to prepare 
themselves to fill more worthily; financial aid, and much of it, 
must also be found for the American schools in the countries beyond 
the Rio Grande, to enable them to keep step with educational 
progress at home and to make room for a larger number of children. 
The money needed for these various purposes should, and will, come 
from many sources, one of which may very appropriately be the 
great business establishments which have prospered through ac- 
tivities in Latin America. 

“If the people of the United States make a gallant response to 
the challenge of this need, without question the Latin Americans 
will reciprocate by meeting them half way, and thus will be firmly 
constructed a foundation for intelligent international good-will.” 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


EpucaTION THAT EpucaTges.\—The average expectancy of life 
for a man of thirty is, according to the best mortality tables, less 
than thirty-six years. So long a preparation for so brief a period 
of productive activity may indeed seem excessive. It is justified 
by educators on two grounds: first, the extreme complexity of 
modern life to which I have just referred, and the enormous knowl- 
edge which that complexity implies; second, the fact that the plas- 
ticity of the human mind—its capacity to acquire new modes of 
action and new types of knowledge—practically ceases as a rule 
before the age of thirty. 

Those who regard the time spent in preparation for life as too long 
have something to say upon both these points. 

They do not deny the excessive demands made by modern life, 
or the necessity of preparing to meet them. They would even de- 
clare that at present the preparation is woefully inadequate; that 
too small a percentage of college graduates will be found possessed 
at the close of their college career of the knowledge and training 
which the college course is designed to impart. . . 

Too often I find also that after studying French or German two, 
three, or even four years, students are incapable of reading a book or 
an article written in French or German on a subject assigned for 
research. Such students come through college not only innocent 
of knowledge but unprovided with tools and implements of research. 
And I am credibly informed that the exact knowledge of many 
devotees of history, sociology, philosophy, geology, chemistry, and 
physics is not perceptibly greater. 

All this is surely deplorable; but the remedy for it is not a further 
extension of the period of infancy; for the information these students 
do not possess is not learning that belongs to a grade of instruction 
they have not yet reached; it is information that has been set before 
them again and again, in high school as well as in college. To set 
it before them yet again would seem futile. . . 

That most great writers have shown their bent and developed 
their characteristic excellences before thirty is too well known to 
require comment. The same is true in the world of mechanical 
invention. . . A study of the genesis of other great ideas would only 
confirm the conclusion that with few exceptions they originate 


1 Address delivered at the One Hundred Forty-ninth Convocation of the University of 
Chicago, December 20, 1927 
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with men who have not yet passed the age of thirty. Francis Bacon 
was obviously aware of this fact. Writing to his uncle, Lord Burgh- 
ley, he says: “I wax now somewhat ancient; one and thirty years is a 
great deal of sand in the hour glass—I have vast contemplative 
ends, for I have taken all knowledge to be my province.” In like 
manner, according to his own statement, Sir Isaac Newton conceived 
the idea of universal gravitation at the age of twenty-three. 

Surely in the light of these facts the disposition made of the years 
, from twenty to thirty is a serious problem in education. Any system 
which tends to fill these years with the routine of acquisition and to 
exclude from them the habit and the practice of speculative activity, 
of creative thinking, is dangerous for the individual and supremely 
dangerous for the race. . . Great driving power is essential for every 
great intellectual undertaking. Without it the most fertile and 
ingenious mind is a mere plaything, a kind of brilliant “fireworks 
machine,’ not a dynamo of accomplishment. Habits of initiative, 
of creative activity, may undoubtedly be prolonged to very advanced 
age—as is shown in the careers of hundreds of great thinkers: Bacon, 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, Wallace, Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
Alexander Graham Bell, and a host of others—but such habits are 
and must be acquired during the years that are now spent in college 
and university. If not formed then, they never are formed and never 
can be formed. . . 

The most important idea developed in modern times for the 
administration of education is, in my opinion, that of ascertaining 
by psychological and physical tests the mental ages of children and 
the defects that have retarded their mental development. . .But 
the tests have not been generally used for the far more important 
purpose of classifying together for educational processes children of 
the same grade and type of mental development, regardless of 
physical age. The consequence is that even in our best schools 
children whose mental processes are of lightning rapidity are placed 
in the same rooms and classes with other children whose thoughts 
move with the speed of cold molasses or a prehistoric glacier. 

This is one of the most wasteful and reprehensible practices in 
education. It is really criminal. It is unjust both to the bright, 
quick child and to the dull, slow one. Neither one gets or can 
possibly get the kind and amount of training best fitted for it. . . 

Let this suffice for the administrational idea. The idea that con- 
cerns the teacher is so simple that I hardly dare mention it. Yet it, 
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too, is only partly recognized and acted upon. It is merely that the 
teacher should teach; should train his pupils to use their minds; 
should show them how to work, instead of merely acting as a sort 
of examiner to ascertain whether or not work assigned has been done, 
or of trying to expound a difficult subject so clearly that that ab- 
stract and nonexistent being, the average pupil, ought to be able 
to understand it. This is no new idea. Educators have long 
cherished it, and some have tried to make it effective. . . 

I do not mean to deny the fundamental importance of good 
memory, of power of clear reasoning, of that quick ingenuity which 
we call intuition; but we daily see instances, and hundreds of in- 
stances, in which the possessors of such powers are useless, ineffective, 
unproductive. And if we examine the careers of great and successful 
men, whether in the world of thought or in the world of action, we 
find in every case that the cause of their success is what we call 
emotional and moral. Uniformly they are men to whom their 
work is not a dull routine, but a series of problems calling aloud for 
solution. Uniformly they are men who carry to their tasks eager- 
ness, enthusiasm, sincerity, and invincible determination. They 
do not let their minds crystallize into routine beliefs, routine atti- 
tudes, routine solutions of problems that have never been really 
solved. They are constantly striving for the real, the true, which lies 
behind or beyond the accepted opinion, the conventional way of 
doing a thing. They know that life—mental life—consists in 
keeping the mind plastic, and active, and ready for new impres- 
sions and new ideas; and that crystallization means intellectual 
death. 

Education is obliged to prepare the individuals intrusted to its 
training for two types of activity—the two types into which all 
human activities may be divided, the routine type and the reasoning 
type. 

The routine type covers by far the greater part of human life. 
To the routine and the traditional belong not only all the activities, 
physical, mental, and moral, of ninety per cent of the community, but 
also ninety per cent of the physical, mental, and moral activities of the 
rest. .. The routine, the tradition of the social group, is then the main 
support of its civilization, and a large part of education must be 
devoted to the maintenance of it and the inculcation of it in each new 
generation. 

Life itself, to be sure is tremendously effective in doing this. 
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Every social act, every business, évery avocation gives in large 
measure its own training and adequately perpetuates itself in those 
who pursue it. This is the reason why so many doubts exist as to 
the value of higher education. Life itself being nine-tenths routine, 
and routine being most effectively established by the simple process 
of repeatedly performing the same action and thinking the same 
thoughts, it is clear that the higher education, in order to justify 
itself, must have claims, if not superior to those of life as a school for 
life, at least supplementary in some valuable way. If it cannot 
inculcate routine more effectively, it must prepare the individual 
for making desirable changes in the routine. And this is precisely 
what the higher education—and to a certain degree secondary and 
even primary education—can and must do. Whenever and where- 
ever the maintenance of the routine, that is, of the acquisitions 
of civilization, has been left solely to the activities of life, those 
acquisitions have remained stationary or even have decayed. . . 

The chief aims of education therefore must be: (1) to keep the 
community thoroughly informed of the acquisitions of the race and 
thoroughly equipped with the best routine of civilization, in science, 
in the arts and crafts, in business and commerce, in civic institutions 
and practices, in the public and private virtues of honesty, justice, 
truthfulness, courage, and courtesy: (2) to train individuals to a 
sense of reality, to a perception of the facts and truths which lie 
under or behind the routine actions and attitudes and theories of 
life, and to a constant effort to improve the routine, to see things 
as they in themselves really are. 

The average man sees in every object only what he and his an- 
cestors before him have been accustomed to see. The genius sees 
the object with fresh and clear vision. The ideal condition for the 
operation of genius is the possession of the knowledge of an expert 
plus the eye of a child. Not all of us are or can be geniuses, but all 
of us can, in our degree, acquire the habit of trying to see things as 
they are; of trying to think clearly and simply and sincerely; of 
refusing to stultify our intellects and destroy the powers with which 
we are endowed by parrot-like repetition of formulas which we do 
not understand or believe. And education can be of enormous 
effectiveness in promoting or hindering these results. 


Joun Matruews University of Chicago, 
The University Record (New Series), vol. xiv, no. 1 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH.'—One’ of the scholar’s chiefest needs is 
protection in his becoming freedom and its exercise. The scholar 
who in sincerity and knowledge criticizes or dissents from some well 
established institution, idea, or practice or some new exhibition of 
folly or stupidity is as much entitled to that dissent as his fellow 
who defends what this scholar condemns. This is one of the hardest 
lessons for public opinion in a democracy to learn. The persecuting 
instinct is so deep and so widespread and the passion for uniformity 
and conformity is so strong that many a missile will continue to be 
leveled at the devoted head of any scholar who dissents from a pre- 
vailing or a popular judgment. It seems to be forgotten, however, 
that if he does not dissent, such being his honest conviction, he 
ceases to be a scholar and falls back into the mob of those who have 
their thinking done for them and in whose lives passion and quickly 
flitting emotions take the place of ideas and knowledge as controlling 
forces. It is just ninety years since Emerson delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity his famous Phi Beta Kappa address on the American Scholar, 
in which, speaking of the scholar, he used these words: “Let him 
not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient 
and honorable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom.” That 
was sage counsel then and it is sage counsel now. 


NICHOLAS MurRAY BuTLER, Columbia University 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN WISCONSIN.—President Frank would 
make no statement, but referred an interviewer to his article written 
for the Cardinal's first Sunday magazine, before the (Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell) episode. That was entitled “Sane Censorship,”’ and said 
in part: “Official oversight of student discussion should, I think, 
concern itself, to the virtual exclusion of all other considerations, 
with the preservation of elementary good taste and common decency. 
It should not concern itself with a dogmatic selection of ‘safe and 
sane’ ideas. For, after all, most of the ideas we now think safe and 
sane were once derided as unsafe and insane. . .” 

When President Frank decides to confine censorship of student 
discussion to matters that overstep the bounds of “‘good taste and 
common decency” one’s first impulse is to applaud. We are all for 
good taste and common decency. But there next comes over us 


the sad afterthought that it is precisely on the grounds of defending 
1 Report of the President of Columbia University, 1926-27 
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good taste and common decency that the most obnoxious censor- 
ships of student discussion have taken place in the past. . . 

We will have more censorship if this rule is generally followed be- 
cause there are colleges that have adopted a policy to our minds 
much saner than this: of no censorship at all. Until a college 
president declares that he will tolerate poor taste in order to develop 
a sense of responsibility among the students we cannot think very 
highly of his tolerance. For if you would have genuine responsi- 
bility you must have responsibility to sin occasionally, for responsi- 
bility must work both ways to be real. 

The New Student, vol. 7, no. 22 


A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR WoMEN.'—The move toward 
individual and independent work interests me especially for women 
because of its tendency to promote initiative, which I believe women 
need to have stressed more than men. So much of woman’s psy- 
chology is the psychology of receiving that for her best growth and 
her best contribution to society she should have the other side 
developed. She will always be the one who proponderantly receives 
and accepts, but the kind of education that would tend to right the 
balance would be distinctly for her good. I have seen no state- 
ment about the numbers of women and men respectively who take 
advantage of the honors courses at Swarthmore, but that the women’s 
colleges have recognized the possibilities of the plan for stimulating 
initiative, among its other advantages, might be inferred from the 
fact that out of eighteen institutions that allow the student studying 
for honors to be relieved of all class routine eight are women’s colleges 
and six are co-educational. 

The movement away from the lecture system and in favor of 
discussion would seem, for the same reason, to be especially de- 
sirable in colleges for women and I think women students show the 
good effects of the method even more strikingly than men. 

I mentioned in connection with the Wisconsin experiment that 
its tendency to stress relationships made me think it advantageous 
for women. For the same reason I think that women even more 
than men would profit by good orientation courses. Woman tends 
toward being a specialist in that she is inclined to narrow her in- 
terests to personal concerns, and in proportion to this tendency 


she might fail to weave out of her various courses in a field the related 


! Extract from an address at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
January 12-14 
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view that would put this knowledge in its proper place in the whole 
field of knowledge. 
Mera Gass, Sweet Briar College 


TEACHING COLLEGE WOMEN TO ReEapD.'—. . . If any one were 
to ask me to give advice as to the education of his daughter, I should 
say at once concentrate on certain practical universals. First 
among them is the mother-tongue, English. But concentrate not 
merely to assemble credits for a major or a minor in pursuit of a 
diploma. Such a purpose is wholly irrelevant to my present thought. 
Her major subject might turn out to be Egyptian art or animal 
morphology. Nevertheless, English should be a focal point in 
her education whatever is her life purpose. English is to be a kind 
of repository of her achievements and through it she will bring 
them as contributions to the social, community, or professional 
life of which she is, or ought to be, an active constituent part. 

But this only touches the surface for English as fundamental 
in education for life. Please remember that whole battalions of 
girls and boys go to college and study English. Let me assure you 
that only a few of them know how to read English. A very small 
minority of them know how to read it with appreciation and under- 
standing. 

But what has this to do with the question of women’s education? 
It has this to do with it: In spite of the franchise recently given 
to them, in spite of the new avenues of service open to them out in 
the world, women will continue to exercise their chief influence 
in the home and from the home as a creative center. Their public 
influence will be greater just in proportion as their home influence 
becomes greater. They should know how to read. There is scarcely 
anything more important. Reading ought to be considered one of 
the fine arts, just as music, just as the plastic arts, and the graphic 
arts. Courses in reading should be in every English department, 
put there especially for the spiritual growth and inspiration of 
women. I emphasize this especially; but men will want such 
courses also. 

Reading courses should be based on very definite objectives; 
namely, understanding and appreciation, capacity to interpret 
with voice or pen the meaning of the great masters of thought, 
just as a musician interprets with the aid of his fingers the great 


1 Address at the Scripps College Conference on the Education of Women 
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masters of melody. Nothing could be more demanding than this 
on the students’ powers. Certainly nothing could be more con- 
ducive to creative thinking and creative work than an effort to bring 
back to life as a sort of incarnation the contributions to abundant 
life and fruitful living that are buried in books. . . 

The new movements in education emphasize reading. Professor 
Meiklejohn’s plan at Wisconsin University involves two years of 
reading and research on Greek and Roman civilization. . . It means 
simply the library, books, self-education through the medium of 
interpretative reading. If the universal principles that gave value 
to Greek culture are traced and studied as they have made their way 
into human thought and have powerfully influenced it, the Wis- 
consin adventure will mean orientation in the best sense of the word. . . 

Harvard University is adopting a plan that involves all students 
in the university except those in courses primarily for freshmen. 
Two and a half weeks in the first semester and three and a half 
in the second semester are devoid of classroom and lecture appoint- 
ments. This means that for six weeks students above freshman 
grade are thrown upon their own resourses. They have the library 
and all the facilities for achievement. ‘They are expected to show 
some intelligent initiative for achievement. The plan means six 
weeks for self-education . . . 

May I add a word in general? It is my conviction that a new 
spiritual renaissance is beginning to gather momentum. Its vi- 
tality will depend largely upon the fact that women, especially 
college women, will give it direction and meaning. Their finer 
instincts, their keener intuitions, their stronger emotional dynamic 
will lift it above the commonplace, out of the ruts of curbing con- 
vention. They will put a new idealism into this age of speed and 
production, of mechanical invention and_ self-seeking, and give 
it a trend toward truth, goodness, and beauty... There is a growing 
belief that it is the special privilege of women to bring to recognition 
the spiritual and the timeless elements in education. 

And may we not expect them to insist on the spiritual element 
in formal religion? to call for it in politics and world movements? 
to declare with new vigor and force that there is a never-ending 
movement in the universe toward order and righteousness, which 
the mechanist and the behaviorist and others of their type have not 
accounted for?... 

Joun H. T. Mansy, Grinnell College 
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BoTaNICAL EpuCATION IN AMERICA.'—What is the purpose of 
this building? ‘‘For the teaching of botany,’ you say. Em- 
phatically, no! It will be used for that, but its purpose is education 
through botany. One of the greatest of modern fallacies is the idea 
that students go to college primarily to learn. (I am told that this 
fallacy now has few adherents in the student bodies themselves!) 
This idea underlies all the present-day talk about vocational training 
in our colleges. Four years of college should contribute toward 
fitting graduates to follow successfully some vocation, but the chief 
purpose of our undergraduate liberal arts college is to educate; educa- 
tion and learning or training are not synonymous. 

Just as the purpose of the college is to educate, so the ultimate 
purpose of every course of instruction in every subject should be the 
education of those who pursue the subject. To learn about plants 
is one thing; education through botany is quite a different matter, 
a more serious matter, a vastly more important matter. . . 

If this building is to be devoted only to teaching people botany, 
the money could have been better expended; if it is to be devoted to 
education through botany, the money could not have been spent to 
better purpose. 

What are the educational values to be derived by the study of 
botany? In the first place, the student will learn whether or not 
botany is his major interest in life. This is the most important and 
most vital question to be answered by the four undergraduate 
years of college. “What is my major life interest?’ Not until 
this question is satisfactorily answered can the most effective educa- 
tion even begin. . . 

In common with other sciences, botany when properly taught 
is also peculiarly fitted for teaching people how to acquire knowledge 
and how to think. As I have emphasized elsewhere, the great lesson 
to be learned from the recent science-and-theology flare-up is that 
most people do not know how to think. They hold firmly to opinions 
and cherish prejudices, but they have not the most elementary 
conception of how a scientist proceeds in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the formulation of general notions and principles. 

Again the ramifications of botany into other sciences, and into 
non-scientific disciplines, such as history, art, religion, social customs, 
commerce, literature, and others, qualify it to be, if one desires, a 


central motive in a program of education. For example: 


1 Address delivered at the dedication of the new Botany Building, Wellesley College, No- 
vember 4, 1927 
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‘The most widely disseminated of all human races has, for several 
thousand years, celebrated a feast with unleavened bread because 
its ancestors, on one of their famous racial migrations set out on their 
journey so hastily that they forgot to take with them a supply of 
tiny microscopic plants, without which bread is unleavened. An 
entire nation of American Indians has developed its culture around 
the Indian corn or maize as a motive.: The culture of another 
group centers around the acorn. The cultivation of plants marks 
the beginning of fixed habitations, an absolutely essential condition 
for the development of civilization. The growing of cultivated 
plants is the foundation of industry and commerce. One cannot 
follow out the botany of the objects in any living-room without 
being brought into contact with nearly every continent and nearly 
every clime. For botany is more than morphology and physiology, 
taxonomy and ecology, anatomy and cytology. The study of botany 
and the history of botany would afford as liberal an education as 
the study of any ‘‘five-foot shelf of books,” and would afford certain 
educational results that could never be obtained by the reading of 
any number of lineal feet of printed matter. . . 


I refer to these facts because they emphasize in a striking way 
that, if we follow out the history of such a science as botany, we are 
taken straight to the heart of the old humanities; the cleavage 
between the sciences and the humanities vanishes—the sciences 
become humanities. 


Says a recent writer in the English periodical, Nature: “As a 
medium of culture, the history of scientific discovery opens up to 
the imagination vistas of man’s endeavor which place it in the front 
rank of humanistic studies. “But,” he continues, “we doubt, how- 
ever, whether much of the science teaching in schools, either pri- 
mary or secondary, could be regarded as science for citizenship instead 
of science for specialists, and we should welcome a movement which 
would broaden its scope and change its character.” 

Here is the great opportunity for the liberal arts colleges, such as 
Wellesley, to regard the puropse of most of their courses to be pri- 
marily the education of their students not the training of specialists. 
There is perhaps no greater need in our nation today than men of 
broad, scholarly education, whether or not they possess in addition 
the technical training fitting them for some profession. 


C, Stuart Gacer, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
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SCIENCE AND THE PROFESSIONS.—I have run—incompletely, 
no doubt—the gamut of the professions. I have tried to show 
that all professional people need the natural sciences—some in- 
dispensably as a basis of technique or because their material is an 
extension of the field, but all just as indispensably as a method of 
thinking and finding their way about in our science-moulded civili- 
zation. Some one says, ‘‘Education is the formation of those mental 
habits which enable the individual to react adequately to real situa- 
tions.’’ Another says that science in the main created our civiliza- 
tion. I did not put it quite so strongly. I said ‘‘moulded.”” But 
whether science created our civilization or is only one of the great 
moulding factors in it, I hope we will all agree as to its importance 
and that any one who would react adequately to and in this civili- 
zation—that is, any one who is educated—must know science and 
think scientifically. 

E. P. Lyon, University of Minnesota Medical School, 
School and Society, vol. xxvii, no. 683 


ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF COLLEGE ‘TEACHERS.'—Appar- 
ently there are no direct agencies at work which would encourage 
college graduates to enter the profession of teaching. Further- 
more, it is a grave question whether any direct agencies can be 
devised, at least at the present time, which will accomplish any- 
thing in the way of recruiting desirable college teachers. The 
prospective teacher will lay more stress upon his own observations 
than upon any theories which may be presented by any specially 
appointed recruiting officers. We cannot make much progress in 
interesting young, brilliant men and women in the profession of 
teaching so long as conditions in the educational world remain as 
they are. The most direct agency which may be employed at the 
present time toward the enlistment of teachers for college work is 
the college professor himself, who by his life work and example 
places the profession which he graces on the high plane where it 
belongs and in a favorable light when compared with other callings. 

We find that little consideration has been given to the question 
of providing any special training for those who are planning to enter 
the profession of college teaching. There is a pretty general belief 
that there are no agencies or institutions now in existence which are 


1 Abstract of the Report of the Commission on the Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers presented at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, January 
12-14 
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capable of rendering any safe assistance in this direction. The 
belief prevails that after a man has completed his course in a gradu- 
ate school, he should be able to teach, and if he cannot there are no 
external influences which will give him that capacity. The Com- 
mission is not inclined to accept these views. It may be that we 
have no acceptable agencies at our disposal at the present time, 
but it does not necessarily follow that none can be created. The 
main trouble is that there has been no demand for such agencies. 
We have lived under the erroneous assumption that method in 
college teaching was not of sufficient importance to demand any 
special consideration. To say that a college teacher needs no par- 
ticular training or is incapable of any special instruction in methods 
of teaching is just as ridiculous as to say that the painter, the sculptor, 
the musician, or the actor needs no instruction or training in the 
technique of his profession. 

Educators all over the country are expressing their high approval 
of our efforts to discover means by which improvement in this 
direction may be accomplished. The great majority, however, 
are doubtful as to the probability of success. We believe that a 
great deal may be accomplished toward improvement in methods 
of college teaching if college faculties will become their own teachers, 
and learn much that will be instructive and helpful through experi- 
ments, class visitations, conferences, discussions, etc. 


Oris E. RANDALL, Brown University 


RESEARCH IN COLLEGES.'— . . . In a teacher the spirit of produc- 
tive devotion to his subject and of keen enjoyment in it, in spite of 
the drudgery of true scholarship, is highly contagious. We should 
expose our college students to this contagion. How can they realize 
the satisfaction in the intellectual life, in the search for truth, how 
can they acquire the productive spirit and feel the urge to intellectual 
adventure, in any other way so effectively as by close contact with 
mature minds quickened by this spirit? We owe it to these students 
to bring them into such contact. 

College students in general choose their life work during their 
junior or senior year. If they are to choose the life of productive 
scholarship, this life must be vivid to their imaginations—and how 
can this be unless they have had vital contact with men full of the 


1 Address at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, January 12-14 
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research spirit, devoting their lives to the search for truth and to 
helping others get in on the fun of this great game. We need college 
teaching instinct with the idea of GROWTH, growth of knowledge 
in the past, present growth tendencies, needs for future growth in 
specific directions, avenues of approach to solution of imminent 
problems—such teaching as will stir the spirit of intellectual adven- 
ture in the students and will make vivid to them the fun of the game; 
and all, of course, with the background of service to society, a re- 
ligious devotion to truth, its discovery, and its loyal application, 
its loyal living. . . 

Certain things are especially needed and certain others are very 
helpful in the encouragement of college teachers in research. 


1. Let it be expected of them, and let them receive consideration 
for its successful accomplishment. 

2. The demands of teaching and of committee work should be 
so planned as to leave a reserve of energy and of time for productive 
scholarship. This, when thought through, involves a small student 
body and a large faculty. 

3. Salary should be sufficient to free the teacher from the ne- 
cessity for gainful occupation outside of his regular teaching. 


The relations of the college administration to the teacher and 
his research deserve careful thought in each institution. First, 
in all our conferences and discussions major emphasis has been 
placed upon having a research committee in the college. Second, 
a research fund, preferably at the disposal of this committee, from 
which grants may be made from time to time, has been found of 
the greatest value. Third, in each departmental budget, appro- 
priation should be made for the research of each teacher in that 
department if he needs such appropriation. Fourth, clerical work 
should be done by clerks and not by teachers. Fifth, research 
assistants are just as useful and natural as are assistants in labora- 
tories or in other phases of teaching. 

Quality of product, that is, of graduates, not quantity, is the 
worthy ideal. Limit numbers to the point where good teaching 
can be done. Get rid of the less worthy students. . . 

All this is expensive. Good teaching is very expensive, but only 
good teaching is thoroughly worth while. There should, therefore, 
be given to the colleges financial assistance for the support of the 
research of their teachers and for the reduction in the hours of teaching 
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to the point where worthy research becomes possible and attractive 
to them. An attempt is now being made to present this need to 
some of the foundations interested in education, the point of view 
being better teaching, teaching with contagious inspiration to the 
search for truth, the contagious spirit of production. But there is a 
second end in view, namely, the securing of a larger percentage 
of the ablest college graduates for the life of research. The same 
means which quicken the intellectual life of the college will stir 
the intellectual ambitions of the students and direct more of the 
ablest of them into productive scholarship, and into the best type 
of college teaching. 

As a matter of sad observation, it is true that there is a most 
unfortunate slump in the research of young doctors of philosophy 
when they begin teaching. This is not altogether unnatural. When 
the young man begins his teaching he is faced with a somewhat 
new set of problems which gather around his need for working 
out his best teaching method. It is especially important just 
at this time that he be helped to keep the proper balance between 
his own scholarship and his attention of teaching method. It 
is disastrous if he fails in either direction. The colleges have as a 
matter of fact been remiss in failing to stimulate adequately the 
young teacher either in finding himself as a teacher or in continuing 
his productive scholarship. But they have been more remiss in 
the latter regard. Inspiration is even more important than method 
and productive scholarship is the best stimulus to teaching which 
shall be full of inspiration. 


MAYNARD M. Mertca.r, Johns Hopkins University 


THe VALUE oF A LiperAL Epucation.—The power to know 
facts, weigh evidence, test statements, pass impartial judgments, 
act rationally, and keep one’s sanity in such a world as ours, with 
its newspapers, its movies, its panaceas, its hysterias, its hectic 
life—this is of the highest worth in a sane and serious life. Next 
to moral salvation from sin in its various forms, the most difficult 
problem, as well as the greatest boon, is to be intellectually saved 
from ignorance, credulity, dupery, fanaticism, superstition, and 
intolerance. It would appear that natural ignorance should be 
a sufficient burden for human beings; but not so, for many achieve 
an amazing amount of acquired ignorance, which is knowledge of 
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things that are not. We are born with the will to believe in excess 
of the will to criticize. It is the easiest thing in the world to deceive 
the American people most of the time, and some of them all the time, 
though not all of them all the time. The menace of fanaticism 
and superstition issuing in intolerance is one of our gravest dangers 
at present. If a liberal education can save us from these evils, 
then its worth for us and our country will far outweigh its financial 
value. I am not sure, in view of the conduct of educated men during 
the war hysteria, whether our salvation lies in a liberal education; 
but if it is truly liberal, it should help us much in emancipating 
us from these evils and helping us to keep our mental balance. 
DaNIEL Evans, Andover Theological Seminary, 
The University Record, vol. xiii, no. 4 


THe Master or Arts Decree.'—The American college has been 
doing a great deal of teaching that properly belongs to secondary 
schools, and no graduate school in this country has confined itself 
to work of strictly graduate character. Such a condition is un- 
fortunate, but it has been inevitable, because American secondary 
schools do not complete the secondary teaching that ought to be 
done at the age our young men come to college; and hence little 
of the instruction in college has been on a real university level. 
Nor can a change in either respect be made suddenly. The schools 
are improving slowly but cannot do so rapidly until the teaching 
of children begins younger and is carried on faster in the earlier years. 
Meanwhile, so far as possible, we are striving to give to all our under- 
graduates instruction better fitted for mature minds, and more and 
more as this becomes common will the graduate school have to 
adapt itself to men having such a preparation, probably with the 
view to an ultimate transformation of its methods. 

Chief among the obstacles to improvement in graduate schools— 
as some deans of these schools have perceived—is the degree of 
Master of Arts, which has a wider commercial value than any other. 
Public school authorities commonly require it for appointment 
to many teaching positions, and the taking of courses that count 
toward it is in other cases a condition of promotion. This last fact, 
of demanding courses which count toward the master’s degree, 
presents a serious difficulty, because so long as this degree is conferred 
in a graduate school, that school cannot easily be freed from counting 


1 Report of the President of Harvard University, 1926-27 
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credits for courses, a practice which should be outgrown by the time 
a good scholar leaves college, if not before. That we must confer 
the master’s degree on men who intend to teach in public schools 
is required by the universal demand for it; that we must furnish 
instruction for graduates of colleges which do not prepare them for 
the high grade of scholarly work appropriate to the graduate school 
is part of our public duty; but the two kinds of work done for a 
master’s and doctor’s degree are not necessarily done in the same 
school, and certainly not on a uniform plan. A separation of the 
two in some form would probably be an advantage to both. It 
would clearly be for the benefit of those who are looking to a career 
of productive scholarship. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Harvard University 


THE SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION.'—.. . 
Coming to specific matters we may say that there can be little 
effective study of college teaching and little intentional improvement 
in it until we discard the present marking system, or supplement it 
with corrective devices that render it intelligible. . . 

Investigation has not revealed any complete panacea for the 
defects of present marking systems, but two methods of improve- 
ment that promise usefulness may be commended. The first is the 
percentile technique of recording student standings in examinations 
and courses, and the second is objective examinations. 

The ranking method of reporting student achievement has long 
been discussed and in one form or another has been frequently 
applied in practice. Spence’s? recent discussion elaborates the 
principles underlying the relative marking procedure and suggests 
the basic techniques that would make it applicable to most situa- 
tions. By it the instructor is set a much simpler task than he is 
now asked to perform in the assignment of letter or percentage 
grades. He is merely asked to rank his students in the order in which 
they have mastered the subject-matter of his course, placing first 
that one whose achievement is greatest and last the one whose 
achievement is least. The interpretation of such rank order dis- 
tributions is a matter of administrative policy to be carried out in a 
central office by means of statistical techniques and in accordance 


with an institutions’s administrative policy. 


1 Address of the vice-president and chairman of the Section of Education, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Nashville, December, 1927 

2 Spence, Ralph B., ““The Improvement of College Marking Systems.” Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 252, 1927 
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The advantages of the system are that whereas the present system 
presents the instructor with the impossible task of assigning mean- 
ingful letter or percentage marks, the proposed method sets him a 
task that is within the compass of his ability to perform, and secondly, 
through the centralized interpretation of the record it becomes 
possible to equalize the marks from all instructors and departments 
and for all students. 

The proposed method has recently been adopted for trial at the 
University of Minnesota in the following form: 

For the purpose of further study of the marking system, the 
Committee on Education recommends: 


(a) That each instructor in addition to reporting marks by 
letters, as at present, shall report the rank of each student in his 
classes, such classes being understood to include all sections taking 
the same course during the same quarter. Whenever possible 
all sections should have the same exariiination. . . 


So clearly and copiously has the ambiguity of the traditional 
type of examination been demonstrated that we may here forego 
the repetition of details. The implications of all investigations 
in the matter may be summarized in a quotation from Wiedemann 
and Wood! in concluding their extensive analysis of examinations 
as now given in American colleges. 


The fundamental purpose of examinations is to secure accurate 
and meaningful information about the achievements, capacities, 
and effective interests of individual students. Unless college grades 
afford accurate measurements of defined achievement expressed in 
terms of units which have definite meaning to all competent educa- 
tors, they will not serve the constructive purposes which constitute 
the most legitimate excuse for having grades in our educational 
system at all... 

It is hardly necessary to say that grades in American colleges do 
not at the present time afford such measurements. Indeed, our 
survey shows beyond a doubt that at least ninety-five per cent of 
the examinations cannot possibly yield such measurements; if the 
examinations in our sample are representative, it seems safe to say 
that college examinations do not conform to any of the recognized 
criteria of good examinations—reliability, validity, comparability, 
etc. A large number of them are of doubtful pedagogical value and a 
significant proportion of them are obviously pedagogically unsound. 

The general indication of this survey is that college teachers and 
administrators have in their practice failed to appreciate both the 

1 Wiedemann, Charles C., and Wood, Ben. D., Survey of College Examinations, 1926 
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importance and the difficulty of making good examinations and of 
assigning constructively useful college grades. 

Experiments in the field of psychological and educational measure- 
ment have not been negative merely. While they have demon- 
strated the unsoundness of present methods of examinations, they 
have also provided the techniques of injecting intelligibility into 
the present chaos through the development and use of objective 
examinations. The variety of form possible in such examinations 
makes them usable in widely varying types of subject-matter, 
and statistical techniques make it possible to describe them in terms 
of their reliabilities, validities, and other essential attributes. Many 
of these forms, such as the true-false, multiple-choice, completion, 
matching, recall, and analogy have had extended if not exhaustive 
analysis so that we know their possibilities and can use them with 
some assurance as to their meaning. If college instruction is in 
need of improvement, here lies at hand an instrument of great possi- 
ble usefulness in the proposed endeavor. . . 

The character of instruction in college, as elsewhere, is, of course, 
relative to the nature of the curricula offered. There is much 
evidence that these are now felt to be out of joint with the needs 
of students and the nature of modern life. . . 

These changes range from such simple matters as the addition of 
new courses or the discontinuance of old ones to a complete analysis 
and revamping of the entire curriculum. Orientation courses, 
honors courses, differential curricula for students of different abilities, 
semi-professional courses of less than four years in length, changes 
in prerequisites for professional work, the progressive reduction of 
college courses to earlier school years, the consolidation of high 
school with junior college offerings, these and similar modifications 
have become so common that they hardly longer excite curiosity. 
In cases like those at Antioch, Stephens, and Wisconsin we observe 
an attempt to change the entire curricular set-up of the college. . . 

This matter of the training of college teachers as yet lags behind 
the best that is to be found in the elementary and secondary fields 
where it is no longer assumed that subject-matter mastery is a suffi- 
cient preparation for the difficult task of instructing students. Both 
the colleges where the teachers work and the graduate schools 
where college teachers receive their training have been singularly 
slow to include in the graduate training program any instruction 
in professional subjects. Yet a recent study reveals that the occu- 
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pational destiny of from sixty to eighty per cent of all the holders of 
Ph.D. degrees from American graduate schools is teaching. It is 
seventy-eight per cent for Harvard, seventy per cent for Princeton, 
sixty per cent for Wisconsin, and seventy-one per cent for California. 
Yet, it is doubtful if in any of these schools the recipient of this 
degree is regarded any less highly because of this lack of professional 
training for his future task. Nor is the lack of such training any 
barrier to appointment to college teaching. All studies upon 
this question indicate an almost total indifference to this matter 
on the part of college administrators. 


M. E. Haccerty, University of Minnesota 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FRESHMAN YEAR.'—For seven years Yale 
has maintained a separate faculty and administrative unit devoted 
to the special problem of the Freshman. The adoption of this plan 
was the first formal recognition by any American college that there 
is a Freshman problem and was hailed by educators in general 
as a constructive forward step. In his Study of the Liberal College 
Richardson says, ‘It is at Yale that the most careful attempt is 
made to meet in full the particular demands presented by the entering 
student.”’ If our educational purpose is “‘that the prime importance 
and the attractiveness of the intellectual life become fixed in the 
heart of the college,”’ it is the task of Freshman Year to lay the 
corner-stone. 

The most potent urge in the minds of those who advocated the 
separate administration of Freshman work was the thought that at 
no time in his college experience is superlatively good teaching 
more needed by the student than in this introductory year. The 
courses given are usually elementary and no greater exaction is 
placed on any teacher than that of presenting the elements of a 
subject to the inexperienced student. It is unfortunate that a 
traditional tendency exists in all our colleges to try out the recruit, 
fresh from graduate work, by assigning him first to Freshman divisions 
on the tacit assumption that the lower the class the easier the 
teaching ... 

It is clear that we must be constantly vigilant in the effort to 
build a strong Freshman Faculty by working for continuity of tenure 
among our successful teachers to the end that each departmental 
group will be strengthened by an increasing proportion of experienced 

Report of the Freshman Dean, 1926-27 
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men and hence will be better able to assimilate the new teaching 
material which inevitably comes to it each year. To secure this, 
recognition must be freely accorded to successful teaching and 
counselor service by as liberal a policy of promotions as possible. 


Percy T. WaLpDEN, Yale University 


COLLEGE AFTER Firry Years.—If Yale University may be 
employed as a gauge of American higher education, and an estimate 
of that institution by its distinguished alumni generalized into a 
commentary on universities—then the past fifty years have witnessed 
a waning belief in the validity of learning, and the submergence 
of individualism in the American university. 

The present estimate has come about through the semi-centennial 
celebration of The Yale Daily News. That newspaper has made 
its fiftieth birthday the occasion for a special supplement picturing 
Yale’s development. . . Outstanding among the alumni commentaries 
were those of Chief Justice William Howard Taft and Arthur Twining 
Hadley. Both men profess to see in the growth of extra-curricular 
activity, and the accompanying organization, a slighting of scholastic 
values, and the substitution of group accomplishment for individual 
development. 

Mr. Taft ’78 said: ‘Irregular genius and originality are desired 
and cherished while solid qualities developed by intellectual dis- 
cipline and achievement are thought humdrum. Yet I venture to 
think that the men who really establish themselves in public life and 
in their communities as men of a sense of responsibility, of substance, 
success, and usefulness, are still more likely to be found among the 
high standing men and the men who devote themselves in college to 
study and real intellectual work than among those who have been 
the athletes, the managers, the popular men or the so-called literary 
geniuses.” 

Dr. Hadley, '76, President Emeritus of Yale, says there was less 
organized rivalry in his days, ‘“Then the competition for honors in 
writing was at its height.’’ The winner of a first composition 
prize in sophomore year “became a man of mark.” 

“Today,” he says, ‘““we see organization everywhere not only 
in things of serious concern like the dramatic and musical clubs 
or the various college publications but in work and play of every 
kind. I think that the sharpest contrast between the Yale of to- 
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day and the Yale of fifty years ago lies in this organization of every 
kind of human activity, play as well as work. 

“It has somehow got beyond the point where it develops the 
individual, and is beginning to suppress his individuality. The 
student goes to a football game and does not cheer when he wants 
to and because he wants to. He has to have organized cheer leaders 
because it is necessary to support the team. It is actually carried 
on to the detriment of self-reliance. Whether in this respect the 
Yale of today has gone too far, I leave it for the Yale of tomorrow 
to decide.” 

The New Student, vol. 7, no. 19 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


Brown UNIveRsITy, StupDENT Loans.'—The Student Loan 
system established for the Men’s College a year ago has proved most 
welcome, and apparently effective. The committee placed in 
charge was authorized to make loans to students not to exceed 
in the aggregate $50,000 in any one year, and not to exceed $800 
for any one student during his four years in college. Under this 
arrangement loans were granted to students during the year 1926- 
27 to the amount of $33,200. Each loan constitutes both a moral 
and a legal obligation—a moral obligation to Alma Mater, and a 
legal obligation to the local trust company through which the loans 
are made. The number of student borrowers last year was 186. 
In consequence of this new resource opened to students, the amount 
of scholarship aid paid from the general income of the University 
was reduced by $5000. 


University oF Cuicaco, Dictionary or IpEAs.—The Depart- 
ment of Comparative Philology, under Professor Carl D. Buck, is 
working on a polyglot dictionary of ideas. This dictionary will be 
a study of a limited number of words as symbols—symbols that 
serve to mark concepts detachable from the momentary perception 
of an immediate situation. The history of such concepts is em- 
bodied in the history of the words used to express them. A study of 
synonyms from a number of languages shows the many sources of a 
given concept, the trails of its evolution. A given word, such as the 
term ‘‘world,’’ would be treated as to its origin in Greek, Old English, 
German, and so on. This volume is conceived as the first step in a 
complete linguistic history of ideas. Such a volume will be of 
great interest, not only to students of language but to the psycholo- 
gist, the anatomist, the geographer, and others. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITy, JuNIOR COoLLEGE.—Plans for a junior 
college to be established in Brooklyn as a part of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s educational system have been approved by the trustees 
and by the University Council. The new college will be named in 
honor of Seth Low, who was Mayor of Brooklyn from 1881 to 1885 
and President of Columbia University from 1890 until his resig- 
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nation in 1901 to become candidate for Mayor. The college will 
offer two years of college work and, although it can confer no degree, 
will give credit toward degrees in Columbia and other colleges and 
universities. It is to be under the direct supervision of an ad- 
ministrative board appointed by the trustees of Columbia University, 
The college is the outcome of the Columbia University extension 
teaching work in Brooklyn, where there are now in attendance on 
university extension courses more than six hundred students who are 
capable of enrolment in the junior college. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, ALTERATION OF MEDICAL CurR- 
RICULUM.—For several years a small committee of the Medical 
Faculty has been intensively studying the educational policies of 
the School with the idea of seeking improvement in the general 
policy of medical instruction. . . The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee were adopted by the Advisory Board and made effective 
at the beginning of the academic year 1927-28. . . 

The recommendations involved holding group examinations in 
the preclinical courses not earlier than the end of the second year 
and, similarly, examinations in the clinical subjects not earlier than 
the end of the fourth year. In all of these group examinations 
evaluation of the student’s fitness should be based not only on the 
result of the examinations, but upon the judgment of the various 
instructors regarding the student’s capabilities. 

Provision was made for students registered in the School of Medi- 
cine to discontinue their regular medical courses at any time and to 
devote a year or more to special studies in any subject. It was 
furthermore decided that the greatest liberty for migration of stu- 
dents for various periods of time to other medical institutions should 
be allowed by the executive officers of the School. . . 

Accepting the basic idea that all Doctors of Medicine should 
have at least a minimal training in the important subjects of medical 
study, it should be made possible for the student to pursue a course 
of study widely divergent from that of the majority of his classmates 
and centered about his particular choice of career. Under the curric- 
ulum as now adopted this liberty of election has been achieved: 
a student may elect to spend all of his free time in a course of study 
which will equip him for a career in some particular branch of medi- 
cine. This type of course in the Medical School has been desig- 
nated a ‘‘departmental program” and, in this, the subjects of study 
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by the individual student will largely be determined by the head 
of the department to which the student wishes to devote himself. 
Lewis H. WEED, Dean of the Medical Faculty, 
Johns Hopkins University Circular, no. 385 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, PAN Po.itrKON.—There has lately 
sprung up in the college world a new movement that may prove 
the most effective power for peace of all the many present-day 
attempts. The University of Kentucky calls it “Pan Politikon,” 
meaning the “political whole” or human life and all its activities 
and energies as they constitute the state. Let us see the great 
peoples of the earth in their origins, their developments, their art, 
their aspirations, their struggles for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Let us see if fundamentally there is not more of common 
elements in their cultures than of strange and hostile factors. . . 

Pan Politikon is an organization of students with faculty advisers, 
which arranges during the college year lectures, recitals, exhibits, 
and discussions with the design of placing before the students a 
rather full knowledge of a number of foreign countries. During 
the month of November, for example, Russia was the topic. Prin- 
cess Kropotkin gave three lectures, ““The Russian Riddle,”’ “‘Inti- 
mate Chats about Russia,’’ and ‘““The Red River.’”’ Miss Ellenor 
Cook gave two recitals of Russian folk dances and songs. The 
university orchestra and the band gave programs of Russian music. 
Many of the departments of the university paid especial attention 
to the contributions of Russia to the various arts and sciences. 

The program for November as published included the following: 
In the College of Arts and Sciences, “Russian Fiction—Novelists 
and Short Story Writers,” “A Prophet—Merriman’s Pre-War 
Stories,’’ ‘‘Catherine the Great,’’ ““The Moscow Players,” ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Contributions of Three Great Russians,”’ a Russian program 
for the zoology seminar. In the social sciences the class hours 
of two days were devoted to Russian subjects. In the art depart- 
ment all teachers lectured to their classes on Russian art. In the 
music department, lectures to all classes on Russian music. In the 
College of Commerce, ‘‘Economic Changes in Russia from 1914 
to the Present,’’ ““The Political Economy of Russia,” “Sketches 
in Russian Economic History,’ “Russian Business Situation.” 
In the College of Engineering, Colonel Charles Morrow spoke on 
two occasions on his experiences and observations in Russia. Other 
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special programs were arranged in the Colleges of Agriculture, Law 
and Education. . . 
Succeeding months will provide similar studies of China and of 
Italy. 
PAuL P. Boyp, 
School and Society, vol. xxvii, no. 682 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, STUDENT SELF-SuPPORT.—The prac- 
tice of working one’s way through college, traditionally a noble 
performance entitling the student to unusual respect and regard, 
is being challenged by several members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who point out that many students do them- 
selves more harm than good because they undertake more than 
they can perform. 

Dr. H. D. Lees, of the Student Health Service, believes that the 
average student makes a mistake in trying to work his way through 
unless he seeks help from the student loan funds or takes less than 
the normal amount of college work and consequently longer to finish 
the college course. For the majority of students a full load of college 
work plus three to six hours of toil a day is too much of an under- 
taking, he said. All work and no play is a bad thing. Social 
contacts, recreation, and participation in athletics are of great im- 
portance to young people’s health and emotional stability. The 
breakdowns of working students are often due to improper food 
and insufficient rest and relaxation. The student, man or woman, 
who is habitually fagged out, cannot work up to his mental capacity, 
so college work suffers. . . 

Administrators at the university are said to be coming to agree 
that increased loan funds for the help of needy students are the most 
efficient, and, in the long run, most economical means to a solution 
of this problem. 

School and Society, vol. xxvii, no. 687 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, RATING PRoFEssoRS.—Blanks have been sent 
out by President Wilkins to alumni asking for their opinion of the 
teaching ability of the faculty. It is part of the effort to rate the 
various members of the teaching staff, presumably to determine 
which ones shall receive the raise in salary recently authorized by 
the board of trustees. All information is considered confidential. 
The blanks are going to the members of the last ten years’ classes only. 


_ 
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They are to be used ‘‘(1) For each of those members of the depart- 
ment in which you majored with whom you remember taking two 
or more courses; (2) for each other member of the faculty whom you 
remember as an exceptionally good teacher; (3) for each other mem- 
ber of the faculty whom you remember as an exceptionally poor 
teacher.” 

The blank is entitled, ‘Scale for the Rating of Teachers by Recent 
Graduates.” The ratings are to be “Below Average,”’ ‘“Average,”’ 
or “Above Average.” The ten points to be rated are as follows: 
“1. Breadth and richness of his courses in respect to content. 
2. Organization of his courses (efficiency in the planning and in 
the general conduct of his courses). 3. Clearness in explanation 
and in illustration. 4. Getting the student’s point of view. 5. 
Skill in eliciting and directing discussion. 6. Care in assignment 
of papers or other collateral work, and adequacy of consideration of 
the same. 7. Accessibility for consultation. 8. Interest in stu- 
dents as individuals. 9. Stimulating the student to his highest 
level of achievement. 10. General influence on student morale.” 


STATE UNIVERSITY, FRESHMAN WEEK.—The Freshman 
Week Council has published a report on the experiment tried for 
the first time in the fall of 1927. The report discusses in detail 
the advantages and disadvantages of the plan, makes recommen- 
dations for future improvements, and recommends “that a Fresh- 
man Week program be carried out each autumn at this University. 
Ultimately there is a possibility of instituting such a feature at 
the beginning of other quarters.” 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING.'—Recollec- 
tions of my teaching days carried over into the first year of my ad- 
ministrative experience and I at once embarked upon a program 
of attempting to find an objective, reliable method of judging the 
value of faculty members. . . 

First, the preparation of a “Who's Who” among the faculty. 
This includes the complete educational history of the faculty mem- 
ber and lists of his academic performances, all available information 
about his family, his activities in the university, and a record of 
his salary increases and promotions, and such personal impressions 
about the man as I gather from my occasional interviews with him. . . 


! Paper read before the American Association of State Universities, November 14, 1927 
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The second suggestion that occurred to me was to require all 
members of the faculty to hand in their examination questions 
along with their reports on the examination. These examination 
questions are collected under the name of each faculty member and 
kept in the registrar’s office. . . 

One useful result of the device was in the greatly improved quality 
of examination questions that came in the second quarter after 
the order had gone into effect. That in itself, in my judgment, 
justifies the procedure. 

The third thing that I am now preparing for is to require all 
faculty members at the same time they send in their examination 
questions to send in also a statement cf their objective in giving the 
course. . . 

If there seems to be no relationship between the objective that the 
instructor himself lays down and the kind of performance required 
by the answering of the questions he gives, such a fact would have a 
direct bearing on one aspect of the teacher’s efficiency. . . 

The fourth step is the preparation of a questionnaire upon which 
I have a faculty committee working. That is to be sent to students 
in regard to each course that they are taking. I am asking the 
committee to try to work out a questionnaire that will cause the 
student to throw as much light as possible upon what he is getting 
out of the course as well as the ordinary criticisms and suggestions 
as to difficulties, improvements, strong points, and values. . . 

The fifth step has to do with determination of methods for the 
improvement of and accurate evaluation of the quality of university 
teaching. . . 

The creation of standards ought to have a constructive influence 
in the university, as well as providing the administration with more 
definite criteria for advancement and promotion. Accordingly, 
I appointed the strongest faculty committee that I could appoint, 
explaining to them my needs and expressing my confidence that if 
the problems of university teaching were to be solved, it was the 
teachers who would have to solve them, and furthermore explaining 
that accurate academic advancement could take place only when the 
faculty themselves had worked out standards of efficient teaching 
capable of definite application. The faculty committee went to 
work with a splendid spirit of cooperation. Five subcommittees 
were appointed on the following topics: tests and examinations; 
the lecture system; possible objectives in teaching; case and project 
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methods of teaching; controlled experiments in university teaching. . . 

As our work advances it is to be hoped that many other suggestions 
will be evolved and their validity determined by a process of actual 
administration. It is my judgment that there is reason to believe 
that a continual effort on the solution of these problems will ulti- 
mately bring results of great value. . . 

I have no convictions about the value of our present efforts, but 
I do hope that this will help to emphasize the problem and stimulate 
other efforts toward its solution which will make some contribution 
to this fundamental difficulty in educational administration. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


VassaR COLLEGE, NEw CurricuLum.'—The new curriculum pro- 
poses that the student shall develop the four-year course as a whole, 
in the first part by finding a purpose, if she has none already, toward 
which her education will point; and later by achieving means toward 
her aim. ‘The field of fixed requirements is diminished and will not 
ordinarily extend beyond the first year. The assumption is that 
the secondary school course together with the first year of college 
shall be exploratory, in which the student will necessarily become 
acquainted with the various fields of classified knowledge. To 
assure breadth of foundation, in the first year the student will 
select one from each of four groups so that she may have a balanced 
ration in study: (1) an art, English, Music or Art; (2) a foreign 
language or literature, ancient or modern; (3) a natural science; 
(4) a social science. In addition to these four subjects selected 
from many choices within each group there is one course to be 
required of all freshmen in each semester. In the first half-year a 
course in Hygiene, extended from one to two hours, offers the chance 
for more thorough education in health habits, with special reference 
to Nutrition, Preventive Medicine, and Mental Hygiene. In the 
second semester a course in the Advancement of Learning, to be 
given by the President, will serve to acquaint the student with 
available fields of study and methods of work. 

During the second semester freshmen will be expected to decide 
upon their field of major interest, and to this end the course in 
Advancement of Learning is planned and will be supplemented 
by individual conferences with the Board of Elections. The new 


! Report of the Dean, 1926-27 
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curriculum pushes forward the selection of the major field from the 
end of sophomore to the end of freshman year. 


C. MILDRED THOMPSON 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, ALUMNAE SUMMER READING.—The Alum- 
nae Association, as it did last summer, is inviting alumnae and former 
students to come to Wellesley to read in the college Library and 
to become acquainted with the campus as it is today. The reading 
will be directed through the use of annotated lists prepared by mem- 
bers of the faculty in the various departments. Reading may 
begin the week after commencement or at any time during the 
summer and may continue as long as the reader desires, since room 
and board are easily arranged for in the village. No credit is given 
for the work. The plan simply offers an opportunity for syste- 
matized work in familiar and pleasant surroundings. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, READING List.—A faculty committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor Homer Woodbridge has been 
working for some months on a reading list, primarily for interested 
alumni, but undoubtedly to be of value to undergraduates also. 
About eight hundred titles will be included, particularly considera- 
tion being given to books published in this century; each book is 
briefly reviewed and its price given. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.—The Secretary of the 
Association has recently had occasion to take up by correspondence 
with the President of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute the case 
of a full professor dismissed with more than a year’s notice. The Sec- 
retary’s letters included the question “‘whether the Institute would— 
as a matter of general policy in future cases—be disposed to accept 
the procedure suggested,” viz., the standard procedure approved by 
the Association in case of dismissal or demotion of associate or full 
professors. The President’s reply contained no reference to this 
important question. 


YaLe University ScHoo, oF MEDICINE, NEW CURRICULUM.— 
For a number of years one of the chief objectives of the faculty of 
the School of Medicine has been to integrate more closely the medical 
sciences both in their pure and applied forms with the mother subject 
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of biology, and to discriminate less and less between the prospective 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in the various biological sciences. 

In the Graduate School of Yale University proper there are several 
hundred students devoting themselves to one or another branch of 
biology, including bacteriology, zoology, botany, biochemistry, 
physiology, and public health, with the idea of making careers as 
teachers and investigators in these particular fields of work. 

As time has gone on these students have concluded not infre- 
quently, after one or more years of training in a particular field of 
biology, to prepare themselves for the practice of medicine, and much 
greater elasticity between the Graduate School and the School of 
Medicine has developed in order to allow this interchange. 

Experience has indicated the inadvisability of inelastic stratifica- 
tion of the curriculum for men of this type, and consequently the 
School of Medicine has introduced the same liberal educational 
policies for the prospective candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine as were introduced many years earlier in the Graduate 
School for the prospective candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Though the Graduate School and the School of Medi- 
cine are still administratively separate, their functions and activities 
coincide to a considerable degree. . . 

The student selects the courses in biology which he is desirous 
of pursuing and in the judgment of the instructor in charge is pre- 
pared to pursue. In this way he informs himself further concerning 
his enjoyment of a particular field of work and his aptitude for it, 
and later, with this experience, concludes whether he will be able 
to make a more successful career as a Doctor of Philosophy in one or 
another of the biological sciences, or as a Doctor of Medicine. 

The fundamental courses have all been reduced to a minimum, so 
that a student has practically half of his time at the school free for 
elective study in any single biological science or in any phase of its 
application. 


MiLton C. WINTERNITZ, Dean, School of Medicine 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of forty- 
three members, as follows: 


University of California at Los Angeles, Ernest Hall Templin; 
Centre College, Mildred H. McAfee; Columbia University, Frank 
Calleott; Denison University, Miriam C. Akers; Florida State 
College for Women, P. F. Finner, Rebecca B. Hubbell, Jennie 
Tilt, Leila F. Venable; University of Iowa, Sudhindra Bose, Zada 
M. Cooper; Lake Forest College, Bruce Lineburg; Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Warren W. Ewing, Judson G. Smull, Bradley Stoughton; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Charles H. Porter; Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, F. M. Gregg, John M. Howie, Edward 
R. Lewis; Northwestern University, E. L. Clark, E. D. Howard; 
University of Oklahoma, Bruce Houston; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Sheldon C. Tanner, Susan A. Porterfield; Purdue University, 
C. A. Brown, Richard A. Cordell, L. Ethan Ellis, Frank F. Har- 
grave, Carl J. Klemme, Hazel M. Landin, Laura Partch, H. L. 
Solberg, A. R. Strom, R. G. Thomas; Rutgers University, Forrest 
R. Davison; South Dakota State College, Ray W. Kenworthy; 
University of Wisconsin, Gilbert M. Fess; Wittenberg College, 
Maurice J. Neuberg; Yale University, Roland H. Bainton, Robert 
L. Calhoun, Chester R. Longwell, C. H. Mathewson, Henry B. 
Richardson, James D. Trask. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixty nominations are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may be 
addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., or 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before May 10, 1928. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. C. Hinsdale (Mt. 
Holyoke), Acting Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, 
New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; A. L. Keith, South Dakota; 
A. O. Lovejoy (Philosophy), Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder 
(Engineering), Ohio State; F. A. Saunders, Harvard; F. Slocum 
(Astronomy), Wesleyan. 


C. S. Adams (Chemistry), Antioch 

Joseph Assmuth (Biology), Fordham 

Fred Leslie Bardwell (Chemistry), Carleton 
Courtland D. Baker (English), George Washington 
C. H. Bean (Psychology), Louisiana 

Frank H. Bennett (Comparative Literature), Seton Hill 
Vivian H. Bresnehen (English), Antioch 

Lewis E. Brett (Romanic Languages), Williams 
Rudolf Brode (Social Science), Antioch 

Tomas Cajigas (Pathology), George Washington 

0. W. Chapman (Dairy-Chemistry), Iowa State 
Isaac M. Cochran (Public Speaking), Carleton 
Samuel Cohan (Journalism), Syracuse 

Walter F. Cunningham (Philosophy), Fordham 

J. Dudley Dawson (Mathematics), Antioch 

Carrie C. Dozier (Home Economics), Mills 

Elisabeth W. W. Dye (Home Economics), Pennsylvania State 
Paul S. Dwyer (Mathematics), Antioch 

Endell D. Everdell (Education), Antioch 

Paul R. Fossum (Economics), Carleton 

Irving P. Foote (Education), Louisiana 

Harry S. Gabriel (Agricultural Economics), Delaware 
George I. Gilbertson (Zoology), South Dakota 

Seaver R. Gilcreast (Romance Languages), Williams 
Charles A. Gulick (Economics), California 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Clarence H. Haring (History), Harvard 

Louise Hartt (Classics), Hunter 

Edward H. Hatton (Pathology), Northwestern 

R. M. Hixon (Chemistry), Iowa State 

Oscar B. Hunter (Pathology), George Washington 
Clarence E. Kennedy (Physical Education), Antioch 
William R. La Porte (Physical Education), Southern California 
W. M. Leiserson (Economics), Antioch 

H. Loss (Romance Languages), Carleton 

O. E. Lowman (Chemistry), lowa State 

George McCarty (Speech), South Dakota 

D. A. Magruder (Business Administration), Antioch 
Leon M. Monell (Pharmacy), Buffalo 

O. Myking Mehus (Education), Wittenberg 

Parker T. Moon (Public Law), Columbia 

Albert H. Mowbray (Economics), California 

Joseph A. Murphy (Psychology), Fordham 

Joseph R. Neller (Chemistry), Washington State 
Charles C. Palmer (Bacteriology), Delaware 

Robert D. Perry (Mathematics), Purdue 

Amelia L. Peters (Education), Indiana 

Charles W. Putnam (Social Science), Antioch 

Paul B. Schaeffer (History), California 

Ernst B. Schutz (History and Government), Lehigh 
Florence R. Scott (English), Southern California 

O. Settles (Home Economics), Iowa State 

Audley L. Smith (English), George Washington 
Erma A. Smith (Physiology), Iowa State 

Allyn C. Swinnerton (Geology), Antioch 

Charles S. Tippetts (Commerce), Iowa 

Gladys Trevithick (Chemistry), Hood 

Michels A. Vaccariello (Romanic Languages), Williams 
Phineas W. Whiting (Zoology), Pittsburgh 

Grace K. Willett (English), Antioch 

Paul C. Young (Psychology), Louisiana 


